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The New Revision of the Hungarian Bible’ 
Ladislaus M. Pakozdy 


Historical 


The Bible translation at present used by the Hungarian Protestant 
Christian community is a revised version of the so-called Vizsolyi Biblia, 
which appeared in 1590 in the Hungarian village of Vizsoly and was 
the work of Kaspar Ka4roli and his colleagues. Kaspar K4roli was the 
Reformed Church pastor there and superintendent of the Kassavélgy 
district. Neither the portions of the Old Testament and the translations 
of the New Testament which had appeared before 1590, nor the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic translations which have been published 
since have succeeded, even to the present day, in ousting the Karoli 
translation from its unique position. This version formed the Hungarian 
language of succeeding centuries in the same way as the Lutheran 
version formed the German language. Right through the centuries and 
into the twentieth century, this Bible has held its own without any major 
revision (apart from small improvements which have been incorporated 
from the second edition onwards). The first thorough revision—in which 
the whole Bible appeared in 1908—shows so many alterations that it 
should not, in the view of many a scholar, any longer bear the deferential 
sub-title “Translated into the Hungarian Language by Kaspar Karoli. 
Edition compared with the original text and revised”. Karoli's name, 
work, and spiritual influence were such that it was impossible, even 
after 300 years, to print a text with considerable alterations under any- 
thing else but his name. There is no doubt that neither the revisers, nor 
their sponsors, had any desire to put into the hands of Christian people 
anything more than an improved Karoli translation. But even today 
there are many people who still use “the old Karoli version’ besides 
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the text which appeared in 1908. Many sects also prefer the old 
translation (as for instance Jehovah's Witnesses, because the name 
Jehovah is used in the old version and is almost entirely lacking in the 
revised version). 


New Translations 


The need for another new revision became more and more apparent, 
however, in the twenties and thirties. Two reasons activated this demand: 
firstly, the linguistic archaisms which, even in the revised version, 
produced with the years an ever increasingly disturbing effect on the 

rson of today and of which people had been made more conscious 
y individual new translations of the New Testament by scholars like 
Masznyik, Raffay, Czeglédy, Kecskeméti and Farkas; and secondly, 
the increasing interest in the Bible which developed in the Hungarian 
Protestant churches as a result of the revival which began after the 
collapse in 1918. The British and Foreign Bible Society commissioned 
the Reformed pastor and former theology professor Alexander Czeglédy 
and the Lutheran Bishop and former theology professor Alexander 
Raffay with the work of a new revision of the K4roli Bible published 
in 1908, that is of the revised Bible. Both of these men had already 
published their own translations of the New Testament (that published 
by Czeglédy had a second edition). 


Revision Work before the End of the War 


Through the work of the two above-named scholars, a revised Bible 
appeared of which a tentative edition was published in 1938. The Old 
Testament was the work of A. Czeglédy and the New Testament the 
work of A. Raffay. This Bible might better be called a new translation 
rather than a revision, and although it was received with great joy, 
criticisms were not slow in coming either. It became increasingly clear 
that any translation of the Bible with the claim to be a Church Bible 
cannot and must not be the sole work of two scholars, however out- 
standing they may be. The two churches therefore elected a committee 
to help Czeglédy and Raffay. The individual books of the Bible were 
each given to two or three specialists who checked them over and 
imparted their criticisms to the two revisers. 

Czeglédy and Raffay worked on untiringly at the revision all through 
the war. Many articles dealing with the revision appeared in journals of 
scholarship and systematic theology. When, in the late autum of 1944, 
the war reached the town of Cegléd from the east (where Pastor 
Czeglédy was in charge of a Reformed parish) and Pastor Czeglédy was 
lying in bed surrounded by books, he was saved by a miracle when a 
shell tore the roof away over his bed. A few weeks later this great 
scholar and worthy follower of Karoli, a Hungarian Menge, succumbed 
to his serious illness. In the meantime, not only the advantages, but also 
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the deficiencies of the tentative edition of the Bible were becoming 
apparent and it was clear that people still preferred the revised Karoli 
version of 1908 to the tentative edition. The great advantage of the 
tentative edition was the incontestably more modern and understand- 
able language, but among the disadvantages principally mentioned was 
the exaggerated use of euphemism and the weakening of the impact of 
Biblical expressions. Nor was the consecutive setting of the text, instead 
of the division into verses, received very favorably. 


The Revision Work after the War 


As soon as the confusion of war had died down in our liberated 
land, the matter of the revision was taken up again. Unfortunately, 
Bishop Raffay had also died. Amongst Pastor Czeglédy’s papers a type- 
written copy of the Bible revision was found and was put at the disposal 
of the Joint Bible Commission of the two churches by his family. When 
it became possible to think of printing the Hungarian Bible again, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society expressed the desire that a new 
Hungarian text should be provided. The old plates were so badly worn 
that is was hardly possible to use them again for printing; but if the 
Bible was to be set up again at great cost, then the Society wanted 
to use a newly revised text for this Bible. : 

The Joint Bible Commission of the two churches therefore too 
the initiative by a resolution passed in the summer of 1947. When 
it was found that the text left among Pastor Czeglédy’s papers was 
ready for printing, it was felt that it should go to press. But because 
the criticisms had been mainly directed against the New Testament in 
the tentative edition of the Bible, the New Testament was submitted 
for yet one more revision by a joint critical commission of seven scholars 
from both churches (Lutheran and Reformed). 

The Chairman of this New Testament Commission was Dr. Jospeh 
Pongracz (New Testament Professor Emeritus at the Reformed Theo- 
logical School in Papa); the other members of the Commission from 
the Reformed Church were: Dr. Karl Erdés (New Testament Professor 
at the Reformed Theological Faculty of the University of Debrecen), 
Dr. George Budai (New Testament Professor at the Reformed Theo- 
logical School in Budapest), Dr. Ernst Matyas (New Testament Pro- 
fessor at the Reformed Theological School in Sarospatak) and Dr. 
Andreas Békési (Reformed Pastor in Ocsa and honorary University 
lecturer); the Lutheran Church delegated the following to the Com- 
mission: Dr. Karl Friedrich Karner and Dr. Jené Kiss (both New 
Testament Professors at the Evangelical Theological Faculty in 
Sopron). To the great loss of the Commission and of Hungarian theology, 
as well as of evangelical Christendom, Prof. Matyas died in the spring 
of 1950, when the work on the New Testament was almost at an end. 

The New Testament Commission set to work at once and came to 
the conclusion that a thorough check of the New Testament text was 
necessary. In the meantime, the writer of this article had been asked 
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to make a scrutiny of the text of the Old Testament for any serious 
errors which might have remained and to prepare the manuscript for 
printing. He, however, declined to accept, not only pointing out particular 
deficiencies in the manuscript, but also expressing his conviction that 
a revision should not be carried out by one man, but that in the case 
of a Bible for church use the Reformed Church principle must be adhered 
to, that a committee of scholars should be responsible for the reliability 
of such a Bible revision or Bible translation, whereas the manuscript 
in question was the posthumous work of a single scholar. At his request, 
this problem was also discussed on the New Testament Commission 
which then laid before the session of the Joint Bible Commission (10th 
February, 1948) a request that a commission be set up for the revision 
of the Old Testament part of the manuscript. The Joint Bible Commission 
then revoked its former resolution (that the manuscript from the papers 
of Pastor Czeglédy should be printed) and gave to a commission the 
responsibility for the revision work on the Old Testament. The text 
to be used as the basis for the work was that found among the papers 
of Pastor Czeglédy, but the Joint Bible Commission gave to the Old 
Testament Commission absolute liberty to be guided only by the principle 
of faithfully reproducing the Hebrew text. 

The chairman elected for the Old Testament Commission was Dr. 
Kalman KaAllay (Old Testament Professor at the Reformed Faculty of 
Theology at the University of Debrecen) and Vice-Chairman Dr. 
Johannes Deak (Old Testament Professor at the Evangelical Theological 
Faculty in Sopron, Emeritus since 1949, but continuing to work); 
Secretary of the Commission: Dr. Ladislaus Martin Pakozdy (Professor 
of Biblical Theology and General History of Religion at the Reformed 
Theological Faculty of the University of Debrecen); Reformed members 
of the Commission: Dr. Ludwig Téth (Emeritus Old Testament Professor 
at the Reformed Theological School in Papa) and Dr. Ladislaus Stephan 
Pap (Old Testament Professor at the Reformed Theological School in 
Budapest); Evangelical Lutheran members: Dr. Nikolaus Palfy (at that 
time University lecturer at the Evangelical Faculty in Sopron and now 
Old Testament Professor there in succession to Prof. Deak) and Super- 
intendent Johannes Botyanssky (Pastor in Mezétur); right at the be- 
ginning of its work, the Commission increased its number by the addition 
of another superintendent of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
name of Paul Zaszkaliczky (Pastor in Foét). 


The Present State of the Work of the Two Commissions 


When the New Testament was completed in the spring of 1949 and 
was even already set up at the printer's, the members of the Old 
Testament Commission each read through a proof. On the basis of 
examples from Matthew, Galatians, and Hebrews, they conveyed their 
critical comments to the New Testament Commission. From these it 
became clear that the Old Testament Commission, following the original 
text, had made more fundamental improvements and alterations and 
used more modern turns of speech than the New Testament Commission. 
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Several joint sessions of the two Commissions were then held and the 
New Testament Commission checked its text once again and improved 
it, in order to harmonize the work of the two Commissions, These 
joint discussions were also helpful and useful for the Old Testament 
Commission. So the New Testament is now almost ready for printing; 
the printer has begun to incorporate the improvements in the text which 
has already been set up. 

The work on the Old Testament from the spring of 1948 to December 
1950 in 25 sessions (of one week to ten days) has reached 1 Samuel. 
The text of Genesis and Exodus is ready for the press and Genesis is 
being set up. Since the Commission has not only the latest commentaries 
available, but also makes use of that valuable work which lies at the back 
of the latest Bible translations and revisions, which are at present being 
used in the Church throughout the world, the Commission can in all 
humility and gratitude to God claim that the new Hungarian Bible 
translation will be one of the finest in use in the world-wide Church. 
We are also very grateful for the books which we have received from 
abroad through the intermediary of the United Bible Societies and for 
the books of the tentative edition of the new Dutch translation received 
from the Netherlands Bible Society, as well as for the reference books 
sent by Christian Reconstruction in Europe. 


Method of Work 


As a general rule, both Commissions each assembled for a week 
once a month, in order to discuss the work that had been done at home 
and to determine the Hungarian text. The Reformed Theological School 
in Budapest and sometimes the Faculties in Sopron and Debrecen were 
the scenes of the joint work on the revision, since there were adequate 
reference books available there. To give some idea of the methods of 
working in the Old Testament Commission, one of the members of the 
Commission reads out the Hungarian text aloud and the other members 
follow in their Kittel: Biblia Hebraica. Each verse is discussed and often 
the text of a particular verse is only determined after lengthy discussion, 
or even put aside for further thought. The Commission never makes 
decisions by means of a vote; problems must always be solved by the 
agreement of all the members of the Commission, because matters of 
truth cannot be decided by a simple majority of votes. Even the slightest 
objection of only one member of the Commission must be taken very 
seriously. The sessions begin every day with prayers and often last, 
with an interruption at midday, until the late hours of the evening. 

When a book of the Bible is completed, it is put on one side and 
some months later it is read aloud to see what the new text sounds like, 
for the Bible is primarily a book of the Church and of the Church 
service to be read aloud. In this respect the Old Testament Commission 
enjoys the valuable advice of Dr. Imre Révész, Emeritus Professor in the 
Theological Faculty of Debrecen and former Bishop of the Reformed 
Church there. 
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The Old Testament Commission requested the Hungarian Bible 
Council! to publish the individual books of the newly revised Bible 
(Old Testament) in tentative booklet form before the final text was set. 
This was done, because the Old Testament Commission was of the 
opinion that a Bible revision cannot be just the work of eight people, 
but that the work of the Commission should, before the type of the whole 
Bible is set, be made available to Church and even wider circles. All 
criticism can but be helpful for this most important work. (As I have 
been writing these lines, the post has brought me the first proofs of the 
first tentative edition of Genesis in booklet form.) The Hungarian 
Bible Council granted this request, and so opened up the possibility for 
very extensive cooperation and fellowship between scholars and church- 
men working together on the new Hungarian Bible. The members of the 
Commission not only desire to serve as executors of the original text and 
guardians of the linguistic treasure of their fathers, but at the same 
time to work out a translation which will speak to the people of today 
and they will therefore welcome anyone who comes along with a better 
solution than they have found. 


The References 


The New Testament will provisionally appear without references. 
The Old Testament will already have a reference apparatus in the 
tentative edition. This is being prepared by the Secretary and will appear 
in the footnote section of each page. This apparatus brings in rich 
material which is being assembled from the following points of view: 


1. The sequence of references to the history of revelation and salvation 
is given backwards and forwards (e.g. in Gen. 12:1 ff. there is 
reference to all the verses in Genesis and to all the important verses 
in the whole Bible where the blessing of Abraham is mentioned and 
is of importance, and in the same way all those verses are referred 
back to Gen. 12:1 fF.). 


1 During the course of 1949 the British and Foreign Bible Society handed over its 
work, which had been carried on for over a hundred years with rich blessing, to the 
largest evangelical Church in Hungary, the Hungarian Reformed Church which took 
over the staff of the Bible Society. At the same time the incentive was given for the 
formation of a Hungarian Bible Council of the evangelical churches and this soon took 
place with Bishop Bereczky elected as Chairman of the Council. All the evangelical 
churches of the country are represented on this Bible Council. All matters of the 
translation, publication and distribution of the Hungarian Bible have been taken over 
by the Council which fulfills approximately the same task as the national Bible Societies 
in other countries, except that it is not an official organization, but an ecumenical fellow- 
ship of the evangelical churches and fellowships represented on it. The administration 
is carried out by the Press Service of the General Conventus of the Reformed Church, 
but kept quite separate from its other business. At the same time the Hungarian Bible 
Council took over and empowered from its side also the two scholarly Commissions 
which had been nominated by the Joint Commission of the two evangelical Reformed 
and Lutheran churches. Although not all denominations are represented among their 
members and representation was not given on a percentage basis, but according to the 
qualifications of the scholars, both Commissions enjoy the full confidence of all the 
churches and fellowships and we are glad to find that Hungarian evangelical Christianity 
has found the way to brotherly co-operation also in the work of the Bible. 
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2. Difficult or obscure passages are referred to other parts of the Bible 
where the problem is solved or explained (e.g. in Gen. 6: 6-7 an 
asterisk in the phrase “it repenteth* me” refers to the following: 
*Exod. 32:10, 14; Num. 23:19; 1 Sam. 15:29; Jer. 26:3, 13, 19; 
Amos 7 : 3, 6). 


3. Where it is necessary, quite short objective notes are given, such as 
the explanation of a play on words in the Hebrew, of difficult ex- 
pressions, the meaning of names, etc. 


With this apparatus it is desired to follow the example of the first 
Karoli Bible of 1590 which was provided with very good notes and 
explanations. It is, of course, understood that all confessional tendencies 
or hair-splitting will be avoided. The confessions will be given the 
opportunity through the tentative edition to give expression to their 
views on every detail in this apparatus. 


The Churches and the Work of Revision 


The churches have shown a great interest in the work of the Old 
Testament Commission. A number of evangelical churches send all kinds 
of parcels for each week that the Commission meets, so that the Com- 
mission is almost entirely fed by the churches during the times when it 
is in session. Thus the word of Gal. 6 : 6 is fulfilled to the Commission: 
those who are taught in the Word are in fellowship with those who 
teach them “in all good things”. The organizer of this love feast, which 
resembles the early days of Christianity, is Mrs. Lenke Botyanszky, the 
“invisible housewife” of the Commission. The parcels often bring 
touching lines written by rough peasant hands which seldom take up 
the pen, bringing Bible verses and blessings. The Commission has the 
assurance that a large unseen praying Church is carrying its work in 
faith and this close link with the actual Church strengthens the working 
power, courage and endurance, joy and conscientiousness of the scholars. 

Finally, a word of testimony. Our Hungarian evangelical Christianity 
has passed through the judgment of God who was gracious to us. God 
could have obliterated our churches and the light of His Word by the 
just fulfilment of His judgment. Instead of that we can work in our 
country day by day on a new revision or translation of the Hungarian 
Bible, translating one book of the Bible after another and even having 
it printed—preparing an edition of the Bible which will be a turning 
point in the history of the Hungarian Bible. 

“Bless the LORD, O my soul,O LORD my God, thou art very great...” 

“O give thanks unto the LORD; call upon his name: make known his 

deeds among the people”. 
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The English of the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament 


Luther A. Weigle 


(The following is the fifth of a series of articles, designed to introduce 
various phases of the Revised Standard Version. It is reproduced by per- 
mission of the International Council of Religious Education. - Ed.) 


The action of the International Council of Religious Education which 
authorized the preparation of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
required the revision to be “designed for use in public and private wor- 
ship, and to be in the direction of the simple, classic English style of the 
King James Version”. 

That does not mean that the present revisers were instructed to 
return to the errors and archaic language of the King James Version, 
but rather that they were charged to recover its simplicity and directness. 
These qualities had been lost in the versions of 1881 and 1901, and with 
them had gone much of the beauty and power of the older version. The 
major defect of the English Revised Version and of its variant, the 
American Standard Version, is that these are literal, word-for-word 
translations, which follow the order of the Greek words wherever 
possible, rather than the order which is natural to English. 

It was unnecessary, for example, to change the third petition of the 
Lord's Prayer to: “Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth”. The 
Revised Standard Version restores the familiar order of the words: “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven”. 

Note, in the following passages, how the KJ translation is complicated 
in the ASV by changes due to following the order of the Greek words; 
and contrast with both versions the more direct, terse renderings of 
the RSV: 

Luke 9: 17. KJ: “And they did eat, and were all filled: and there was 
taken up of fragments that remained to them twelve baskets’. ASV: 
“And they ate and were all filled; and there was taken up that which 
remained over to them of broken pieces, twelve baskets”. RSV: “And 
all ate and were satisfied. And they took up what was left over, twelve 
baskets of broken pieces”. 

Luke 20: 1-2. KJ: “And it came to pass, that on one of those days, 
as he taught the people in the temple, and preached the gospel, the chief 
priests and the scribes came upon him with the elders, And spake unto 
him, saying, Tell us, by what authority doest thou these things? or who 
is he that gave thee this authority?” ASV: “And it came to pass, on one 
of the days, as he was teaching the people in the temple, and preaching 
the gospel, there came upon him the chief priests and the scribes with 
the elders; and they spake, saying unto him, Tell us: By what authority 
doest thou these things? or who is he that gave thee this authority?” 
RSV: “One day, as he was teaching the people in the temple and 
preaching the gospel, the chief priests and the scribes with the elders 
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came up and said to him, “Tell us by what authority you do these things, 
or who it is that gave you this authority?” 

Luke 23:8. KJ: “And when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding 
glad: for he was desirous to see him of a long season, because he had 
heard many things of him; and he hoped to have seen some miracle done 
by him”. (Here is an example, incidentally, of the inaccuracy of KJ. 
The Greek reads, and good English demands, “to see” instead of “to 
have seen”.) ASV: “Now when Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding 
glad; for he was of a long time desirous to see him, because he had heard 
concerning him; and he hoped to see some miracle done by him”. RSV: 
“When Herod saw Jesus, he was very glad, for he had long desired to 
see him, because he had heard about him, and he was hoping to see 
some sign done by him”. 

The versions of 1881 and 1901 tend to use the definite article 
wherever it is used in the Greek, with almost complete disregard of the fact 
that English usage with respect to articles does not permit blind following 
of the idiom of another language, be it French or German or Latin or 
Hebrew or Greek. So they contain such unnecessary changes and such 
awkward English as: “Is not the life more than the food, and the body 
than the raiment?” (Matt. 6: 25). The RSV has: “Is not life more than 
food, and the body more than clothing?” 

The versions of 1881 and 1901 eliminated some of the archaisms of 
the King James Version. Notably, they substituted the personal relative 
pronoun “who” for the neuter “which” where this refers to persons. 
Paul is no longer made to say, as in KJ, “I am verily a man which am a 
Jew” (Acts 22:3), but simply, “I am a Jew”. In Luke 20:20 the de- 
scription of the spies in KJ, “which should feign themselves just men”, 
became in ASV, “who feigned themselves to be righteous”, and now 
reads in RSV, “who pretended to be sincere”. 

ASV got rid of the misleading archaisms “let” for “hinder” (Rom. 
1:13), and “prevented” for “spoke first to’ (Matt. 17 : 25); but it kept 
“provided” where the Greek means “foreseen” (Heb. 11 : 40), because 
“provide” once meant “foresee” just as “prevent” once meant “precede”. 
It kept “providence” in the sense of “provision” (Acts 24 : 2). It retained 
the word “suffer” in the sense of “let”, “allow”, or “permit’’; and it kept 
“communicate” in the sense of “share”. The RSV makes the necessary 
changes with respect to these words. 

Among the archaisms of the King James which the ASV retained, 
but which have been changed in the RSV, are the following: 

“Of” becomes “by”, when the actor or agent is denoted. Jesus was 
baptized “by John” rather than “of John”, and tempted “by Satan” 
rather than “of Satan”. This change of preposition occurs in many 
passages. 

“Because that” and “for that” become “because” and “for”. (Luke 
9:7; Acts 8:11; 2 Cor. 5: 4; etc.). 

“Was yet a coming” and “I go a fishing” lose their “a”. “The more 
part” is “the majority”. “Nothing bettered” is ‘no better”. “Compass 
round” is “surround”. ‘“Swellings” means “conceit” in 2 Cor. 12 : 20. The 
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word “magnify” is kept only in the Magnificat, when it is retained for 
liturgical reasons. 

“Is come” means “has come”, and in general “is”, “are” and other 
forms of the verb “be” as auxiliaries for the perfect tense of intransitive 
verbs of motion, are replaced by the corresponding forms of the verb 
“have”. 

Where Paul wrote “would that” the King James Version made him 
say “would to God"; and in fourteen cases where he wrote “be it not 
so’, the King James Version reads “God forbid”. The ASV corrected 
the former of these expressions, but not the latter; the RSV removes the 
insertion of the name of God. 

At some points the revisers of 1881 and 1901 introduced archaisms 
which were not in the King James Version. They greatly, and un- 
necessarily, increased the use of such words as “holden”, “aforetime”, 
“sojourn”, “must needs”, “would fain”, and “behooved”. They joined 
the word “haply” to the word “lest” in seventeen cases where the King 
James did not have it; the Revised Standard Version has eliminated the 
word “haply” in all cases. 

One of the great issues which the present revisers faced was whether 
or not to retain the second person singular, “thou”, with its correlative 
forms, “thee”, “thy”, ‘thine’, and the verb endings ‘-est” and “-edst”. 
After two years of debate and experiment it was decided to abandon 
these forms and to follow modern usage, except in language addressed 
to God. The “-eth” and “-th” forms for verb endings in the third person 
are not used at all. Something is lost, be it granted, by the elimination 
of the plural nominative ‘ye’; but this is a loss that has been sustained 
by the English language. 

In general, the Revised Standard Version uses the simpler forms, as 
“to” for “unto” and “on” for “upon”. “Enter into” is “enter”. The “so” 
is omitted from “whosoever”, “whatsoever”, and the like. “ According as” 
is simply “as”. “Insomuch that” is ‘so that”. “They that” and “them 
that” are ‘those who”. “Exceeding” and “sore” are not used as adverbs. 
Such phrases as “on this wise” and “set at nought” and such words as 
“privily”, “wherein”, “whereby”, “thereabout’’, and “divers” are replaced 
by modern equivalents. 

In the use of “shall” and “will” modern usage is followed. The 
inverted order of subject and predicate is avoided unless it is necessary 
to reproduce the meaning and emphasis of the original Greek. In punctu- 
ation, and in the use of quotation marks, modern usage prevails. 

The printing in italics of English words demanded by the sense but 
not explicitly represented by a corresponding word in Greek, was a mis- 
leading feature of the former versions. How inconsistently it was done 
will be manifest even to the reader who knows no Greek if he will 
compare the KJ printing of Matthew 5 : 3-12 and Luke 6 : 20-26 with the 
ASV printing of the same pages. The RSV omits italics altogether, on 
the principle that only words necessary to convey the meaning in English 
are used. 

We must speak with caution, for there has been no set purpose to 
reduce the number of words and no sufficient count has been made. But 
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a count of the words in a few chapters, chosen from various books, 
shows that the style of the Revised Standard Version is terse. It probably 
contains fewer words than the former authorized versions, and certainly 
fewer than other modern versions such as those of Weymouth, Moffatt, 
and Goodspeed. Here are the figures: 


KJ ASV RSV 


Matthew5. . . 1081 1056 1002 
Mark 1-2... 1654 1618 1534 
« 1431 1431 1367 
1096 1085 1038 
mete. . 1108 1128 1022 
Romans 8... 904 898 898 
1165 1169 1151 
Ephesians 3 . . 410 418 405 
Philippians 1. . 632 653 639 
Colossians 2 503 515 502 


Yet we have not hesitated to use more words than the older versions, 
if that was necessary to convey the meaning. An interesting example is 
1 Cor. 7: 19, which starts out with more words in the initial clause, but 
ends with a total of one less. The verse reads in KJ: “Circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of the command- 
ments of God". This is ambiguous, for “but” may be taken to mean 
“except”. In ASV the wording is unchanged, and the meaning is made 
to depend upon the punctuation, changing the comma after “nothing” 
to a semicolon. The RSV reads: “For neither circumcision counts for 
anything nor uncircumcision, but keeping the commandments of God”. 

A requirement that has constantly been kept in mind by the present 
Committee is that the Bible should be translated into language that is 
euphonious, readable, and suited for use in public and private worship. 
It must sound well, and be easy to read aloud and in public. The choice 
of words and ordering of phrases must be such as to avoid harsh col- 
locations of sound, and consonantal juxtapositions over which tongues 
will trip and lisp—that sentence is an example of what must not be in 
the English Bible! 

Much even of the prose of the King James Bible has the beauty, and 
something of the rhythm, of poetry. But it is a mistake to assume that all 
of the Bible is poetry, or that, to be readable and suited for use in public 
worship, the translation must be rhythmic. 

For use in public and private worship, it is not necessary that the 
language of the English Bible be stiff or strange or antique, or that it 
convey the impression of a self-conscious effort to be reverent. But it 
must not be irreverent, and it must not be colloquial or trivial. For use in 
worship the Bible must be cast, not in what is merely the language of 
today, but in enduring and simple diction which is worthy to stand in the 
great tradition of Tyndale and the King James Version. 
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The Preposition xix in the New Testament 
]. Harold Greenlee 


Perhaps the most interesting preposition in the New Testament is ¢ie, 
Prepositions are an important class of words in the New Testament, and 
grammarians have rightly pointed out the need of giving careful attention 
to them. eic deserves especially close attention because it has meanings 
which at first may seem to be far removed from the translation “‘into”, 
generally learned by beginning Greek students. The translator may be 
tempted to think that whenever the translation “into” does not make 
sense for this preposition, it simply indicates a careless use by the New 
Testament writer. Actually, eis may have any one of eight or more shades 
of meaning; and the careful translator must be prepared to deal properly 
with each. 


The Meaning of “Into” 


The translation most commonly given for ¢iz is “into” (e.g., John 
1:9). As a matter of fact, the idea of ‘into’ lies, we may say, at the 
heart of the meaning of cic. In its commonest usage it means “progress 
into the interior’. This can be into a place, as ‘into Capernaum” (John 
2:12), or into a state, as “into judgment” (John 5:24). A clear and 
common example of this meaning is the regular New Testament use of 
eis after the verb “to believe” (e.g., John 3:16), even though this 
expression is generally translated into English as “believe in’ or “believe 
on”. The meaning is not, of course, to get “upon” or “into’’ something 
and then believe, but rather to put one’s faith into something or someone 
—usually into Christ or God. 

In other instances, however, cic obviously does not mean “progress 
into the interior”. In some of these we may, indeed, translate by “into”, 
as “into the mountain” (John 6:3); in other instances “to” or a similar 
word must be used, as in Mark 1 : 10, “coming down to him” (a different 
preposition is translated in the AV).1 These two are examples of the 
following use of eic: eic may have the meaning “to” instead of “into” 
when the context shows that the movement does not proceed into the 
interior. 

The Meaning of “To” or “For” 

Again, eic may be translated “to” or “for’’ with a rather different 
sense. For example, Rom 5: 8 speaks of God's love “for us”; and Rom. 
5:15 says that grace “abounded to the many”. This same idea, but in a 
hostile sense, is illustrated by John 15: 21, “‘all these things will they do 
to you”. 

In expression of time, ei¢ may express time during, to, or into. An 
example of the latter is found in Eph. 1 : 14, “until the redemption of the 
purchased possession” (AV). Here the idea is progress of time into a 
particular period of time. 


1It must not be overlooked that “unto” means “to” or “toward”, not “into”. 
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Purpose 


It may at first seem strange that eic should have a meaning of pur- 
pose— for the purpose of”, “in order that”, etc. Yet eic is very commonly 
used in this way in the New Testament, with either a noun or an articular 
infinitive as its object. In these instances it is practically equivalent to a 
va purpose clause. Heb. 12: 10, with this construction, means “in order 
that we may partake”; and John 9 : 39, “for (the purpose of) judgment”. 


Result 


Related to the idea of purpose is the idea of result. Purpose is what 
one intends to do; result is what one actually does. Of course, if one 
accomplishes one’s purpose, then the purpose and the result are the same. 
Nevertheless, it is often important to distinguish between the two. eic, 
moreover, can express result as well as purpose. In deciding between the 
meaning of purpose and result for eis, however, it should be assumed 
that purpose is intended unless the context makes it clear that result and 
not purpose is implied. An example of result is found in Heb. 11 : 3, 
“so that that which is seen was not made of things which appear”. (Pur- 
pose here would have given the meaning, ‘so that that which is seen 
might not be made of things which appear’, which is hardly congruous 
in the context.) 


Equivalence 


If we remember the English usage as illustrated in the sentence, 
“Those bricks will be made into a house’, it will be easier to under- 
stand how eic can have a further meaning of equivalence; for it is in 
this same sense that John 16 : 20 reads, literally, “your grief will become 
into joy" —i.e., “your grief will become joy” or “will be changed into 
joy”. This use of eiz is found also in Heb. 8:10, where cic 6edy and 
eic Aadv practically amount to simple subject complements—‘“I shall be 
to them a God and they shall be to me a people’; or, to bring out the 
preposition, we might suggest, “I shall be changed into their God and 
they shall be changed into my people”. Similarly, Rom. 4 : 22 states that 
Abraham's faith was accounted “as righteousness”. 


The Relationship of cic: and év 


It is sometimes asserted that eis and é@v cannot be clearly separated 
in the New Testament because eic often means “in” rather than “into”. 
This view seems to result largely from a failure to grasp properly one 
final use of eic. ec may indeed mean “in”, in the sense in which é& 
is regularly used; but when thus used it also implies “having previously 
gone into”. Assuming John 1 : 18 as a comment by the author, this verse 
illustrates this use of eic, referring to the Only-Begotten, ‘who is in 
the bosom of the Father” (having entered into the Father's bosom before 
this Gospel was written). Similarly, Mark 13: 16 refers to “him who is 
in the field’ (having previously gone into it).1 


1 Conversely, év, whose common meaning is “in”, can also mean “into”, implying a 
remaining “in”. This is illustrated in John 3 : 35, “and has given all things into his hand 
(so that they are now in his hand)”. 
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The examples which have been given in this article to illustrate the 
principal uses of cig are intended to be fairly obvious. Not all the 
occurrences of this preposition, of course, can be dealt with so simply, 
Sometimes two or three different meanings may be possible and logical. 
The careful exegete or translator will combine a knowledge of the rules 
of grammar with the prayerful study which is necessary to discover the 
full riches of each passage of the Word of God. 


The Genitive of Quality in the 


New Testament 
A. Marshall 


In The Bible Translator for April, 1950, Dr. Harold Greenlee writes 
on the genitive case in the N.T., classifying the various uses of this 
case. He gives, among the others, the “genitive of material” (p. 69). The 
purpose of the present article is to suggest that there is a “genitive of 
quality” to be distinguished from this, which Dr. Greenlee does not 
appear to notice. The two are somewhat related in thought, but are none 
the less to be differentiated. 

For one thing, with the genitive of material there can be no doubt of 
the meaning: “a house of wood” is quite clearly ‘a wooden house”. That 
is to say, the genitive is equivalent to an adjective. “Feet of clay” equals 
“clay feet’, and so on, where the spelling of the adjectival attributive 
in English is the same as for the noun. 

But is is not always so obvious whether or not the genitive of quality 
is to be, or can be idiomatically, rendered by an adjective: “a man of 
courage” is indeed ‘‘a courageous man”, but the matter is not always so 
simple as that. 

Here, then, are the results of a reading of the Greek N. T. with this 
construction in view. In some instances the AV (King James Version) is 
idiomatically correct (a); in some the English Revised Version (6) has 
hit on the right phrase; in others the American Standard Version (c). 
We shall give the Greek, with a literal translation, then one or some or 
all of these three versions, and then our own remark or suggestion (not 
necessarily original), followed by an interrogation mark if expedient. 

John 6 : 35, 6 doros tic Cmic (ho artos tés z6és), “the bread of (the) 
life” (a, b, c). This is an interesting example, because in verse 51 we 
find the same idea! expressed by the participle used as an adjective 
6 dotoc 6 Sav (ho artos ho zén), “the bread the living’. Here, most 
certainly, we have the genitive of quality. The similar phrase “water of 
life” in Rev. 22:1 and elsewhere must be understood in the same way, 


1 Some scholars insist that these two phrases do not express the same idea. The first is 
interpreted as meaning “the bread which gives life” and the second as “the living 
bread”. 
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ie. water"; (see John 4:10, ddwo (hudér zén); cf. also 
Jer. 2:13). 

Let us take some passages where there is no difficulty in rendering 
by a qualifying adjective. 

Luke 18:6, 6 adixiac (ho krités tés adikias), literally “the 
judge of (the) injustice”, ie. “the unjust judge” (a; 5; and c plus 
“unrighteous”). This is obviously correct. 

Luke 4:22, of Adyou (hoi logoi tés charitos), “the words 
of (the) grace’, i.e. “the gracious words” (a, c); 5 translates literally. 

Eph. 4:22, ai (hai epithumiai tés apatés), “the 
lusts of (the) deceit’, i.e. “the deceitful lusts” (a, c), 5, literally.2 

2 Pet. 2:1, dawieiag (haireseis apéleias), “heresies of 
destruction”, i.e. “destructive heresies” (b, c); a has “damnable”, which 
in present usage would indicate a subjective opinion rather than an 
objective character.?2 

Rom. 8:21, (hé eleutheria tés doxés), “the 
liberty of the glory”, i.e. “the glorious liberty” (a, c); 5, literally. 

Eph. 4:24, tic aAnfeiac (hosiotés tés alétheias), “holiness 
of (the) truth’, i.e. “true holiness” (a); c makes the previous noun also 
qualified by the genitive “true righteousness and holiness”, which is 
justifiable: 6 again translates literally. ‘ 

Col. 1:11, xodtoc tis (to kratos tés doxés autou), 
“the might of his glory”, ie. “his glorious power” (a); 6, literally; c, 
“his glorious might”. 

Col. 1:13, eis tiv Bacthelay tod viod tis adtod (eis tén 
basileian tou huiou tés agapés autou) “into the kingdom of the Son of 
his love”: “...his dear Son” (a); “...his beloved Son” (c); b renders 
literally, and surely wrongly. 

2 Thes. 2:9, réoacw weddove (terasi pseudous), “with wonders of a 
lie’, ie. “with lying wonders” (a, b); c has “pretended” as the adjectival 
equivalent of the genitive. 

There are two significant passages which are of interest theologically, 
and they should be translated consistently. 

Phil. 3:21, td tic adtod (to tés doxés autou), “the 
body of his glory”, i.e. “his glorious body” (a, c). This is at least justifi- 
able; but if so, what about the following: Col. 1 : 22, 1d o@ma tH cagxds 
attod (to séma tés sarkos autou), “the body of his flesh” (a); c has 
“his body of flesh”; 6 again is literal. The construction here is exactly 
the same as in the preceding verse, the genitive of odg& (sarx) “flesh”, 
being substituted for ddfa (doxa) “glory”. We have an adjective derived 
from “‘flesh’’, and there seems no reason why we should not render “his 
fleshly body” as the contrast to “his glorious body”. 

We may now turn our attention to some passages which call for more 
detailed attention. 

James 2:4, xorrai xovnody (kritai dialogismén ponérén) 
“judges of evil thoughts” (a is literal). But this conveys no good sense, 
or at best it is ambiguous. It evidently does not mean that “evil thoughts” 


2Certain of these attributive expressions are often translated most effectively in some 
languages by verbs, e.g. “the lusts which deceive” and “the heresies which destroy”. Ed. 
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in others are judged, but that the judges themselves harbored evil 
thoughts. Versions b and c endeavor to express this by “judges with evil 
thoughts”; but we doubt whether “with” in this sense can adequately 
represent the genitive. “Evil-thinking judges” has been suggested, and 
we think this is better. 

James 3:13, év xoatrnt: cogiac (en prautéti sophias) “in meekness 
of wisdom” (a, b, c). But this too yields no clear meaning. We suggest 
“in a wise meekness”. There is a meekness which is unwise; there is a 
wise meekness, and to this James exhorts his readers. 

2 Cor. 4:4, 16 ebavyéhiov tod Xorotod (to euanggelion tés 
doxés tou Christou) “the gospel of the glory of Christ”, i.e. “the glorious 
gospel of Christ”. Surely this is the proper rendering. “The glory of 
Christ’ is not the subject matter of the gospel, though it glorifies Him; 
it is the gospel of Christ which is itself glorious. 

1 Thes. 1:3, tod foyou tis alotews ... tod 

. (hum6n tou ergou tés pisteds . . . tou kopou 
tés agapés ... tés hupomonés tés elpidos), “your work of faith ... labor 
of love ... patience (endurance) of hope”. The versions a, b, and c 
are all literal. But are not these genitives of quality? That is, “your 
believing work ... loving labor ... hopeful patience” (or endurance or 
steadfastness). 

Eph. 1:13, xvetuate éxayyediac tH (té pneumati tés 
epanggelias té hagid), “with the spirit of (the) promise, the holy”, ice. 
“with the Holy Spirit of promise” (a and 6). Here c has it right, “the 
promised Holy Spirit”. 

Heb. 11:9, sic yijv tis éenuyyediag (eis gén tés epanggelias), “in a 
land of (the) promise” (a, b, and c, with “the” instead of ‘‘a’’). This 
could quite well be rendered by the familiar phrase ‘the promised land”; 
cf. the preceding entry. 

Mt. 21:32, év 666 dtxatoodvns (en hodé dikaiosunés), “in a way 
of righteousness” (a, 6, and c, again with “the” for “a”). The phrase 
may be thought awkward, but “in a righteous way” (i.e. of life) conveys 
the idea. 

Acts 7:2, 6 Oedc tic dd6&n¢ (ho theos tés doxés), “the God of (the) 
glory”. However familiar and acceptable this phrase may be, it is here 
suggested that the original really means “the glorious God”, as in other 
passages where ric dd&yc (tés doxés) occurs. This would be parallel 
to “the blessed God”, where an adjective is used. But in Ephesians 1 : 17, 
the phrase 6 zarijo tis ddénc (ho patér tés doxés) “the Father of (the) 
glory” may not be quite identical; there is some reason for thinking that 
“the glory’ here may be a synonym for the Messiah, so that the whole 
phrase reflects the Semitic balance with the preceding expression “the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ”. 

In the passages examined it will be seen that b is generally severely 
literal. Of course, there can be no finality in deciding every construction; 
the matter must often be left to the judgment of the translator concerned. 
But enough has perhaps been said to show that the “genitive of quality” 
has a very real existence and that it is well worth watching for and 
replacing by corresponding attributives. 
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Theological Implications in Translation 
Harvey T. Hoekstra 


A well-founded, systematic and Biblical theology is of fundamental 
importance to the Bible translator. This truth is illustrated by the prob- 
lems confronting the missionary and especially the missionary translator. 
Our own experience came from working among the Anuak people, a 
primitive Nilotic tribe on the borders of Ethiopia in the upper-Nile prov- 
inces of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In a sense it is true to say that a 
thorough understanding and conviction regarding theological implications 
in the various concepts of the gospel is equally important for all mis- 
sionaries whether engaged in translating the Word or not. In either 
instance we are seeking to interpret the gospel to a non-Christian society. 
However, the errors of the translator become more cmbarrassingly 
apparent because we see the stark reality of them on the printed page. 
It must be recognized that especially for the translator sound theological 
training is important because it is his work that will be passed on to 
succeeding generations in a more or less permanent form. 

The very uniqueness of the Christian message makes its interpretation 
within a non-Christian society so difficult. The gospel calls for new 
thought patterns to describe it adequately. It becomes difficult to express 
the gospel within a non-Christian society because we are attempting to 
describe an entirely new set of relationships between God and man. 
Within non-Christian religions man stands in a relationship of a “doer” 
meeting the demands of God. Within the Christian religion God becomes 
the great “doer”, and man is called upon to respond to this “deed” of 
God with child-like confidence and trust. The translator's consuming 
passion is to uncover terms or to find ways of expressing this unique 
phenomenon of the gospel within the framework of a non-Christian 
thought pattern. Without an accurate translation of the basic concepts 
which constitute the glory of the gospel the entire presentation of the 
Christian message breaks down. 

For example, if one inaccurately translates the concept “to love” he 
will run into serious difficulty in getting across the meaning of “sin”. 
Similar difficulties arise with the concept of “forgiveness”. At first we 
were using an idiom meaning “cause your liver to return to the ground”. 
At first glance this would seem to be very excellent because it is an idiom 
which arose within the culture pattern and made sense to those who used 
it. Gradually, however, we discovered that basically it always implied 
anger on the part of the one who was being asked to forgive. It was 
natural for the native to pray to God in this manner because he believed 
that God stood ready to curse him with sickness, calamity, or death. 
When this was his experience, it was natural for him to pray that God, 
whose liver had risen in anger, would cause his liver to return to the 
earth. By using this idiom we were doing injustice to the fundamental 
character of God in relation to man. In seeking to express the concept 
of God's forgiveness we had to steer between the dangers of God's 
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passing over sin and not dealing with it, or of his being in a vindictive 
mood. 
For months we wrongly translated the concept “to love”. Not only 
was our translation inadequate, but it was basically inaccurate and false. 
The term as first given by the informant in response to the missionary's 
illustrations of “love” was ayey. Hundreds of times we used this term 
to express the meaning of “love”, but each time we were saying some- 
thing that meant other than love. In its central area of meaning the term 
ayey was later discovered to mean “to be in agreement with”, ‘‘to assent 
to”, “to accept”. It was the natural term for the informant to produce in 
response to the examples, given by the missionary, of the relationship 
between husband and wife or lover and loved. The informant was 
thinking in terms of his own culture, and in it the wife stood in an 
essential relationship of “agreement” to the desires of her husband. Or 
again, the girl “accepted” the proposal or entreaty by the young man. 

To be sure, this term ayey had something of the quality of “love” 
in it, but it always implied a fundamental agreement between subject 
and object. While the missionary was trying to affirm that God loved 
the world, he instead was affirming that God stood in an essential 
relationship of agreement with the world. This fitted well the native 
thought pattern. For the Anuaks, God is very much a part of the world 
and the world is very much a part of God, however confused in his mind 
that relationship might be. To this message the native readily assented. 

But when the concept of “sin” was presented, it resulted in confusion 
in the native’s mind. Implicit in the use of the term ayey for God's 
relationship to the world was the complementary teaching that the world 
had no serious sin problem, or that God had sin in Him, or that God 
condoned sin. One could not on the one hand affirm that God “agreed” 
with the world and on the other hand teach the fact of sin and guilt and 
punishment. 

The frightening thing about all of this is that we missionaries were 
unaware of the real nature of our difficulty. Every time we used this term 
ayey we thought “love” in the sense of our Christian background. But 
every time the native heard it he thought in terms of the central meaning 
of this word in his culture. It is a vicious, paradoxical cycle, which can 
continue for months, or even years, without one’s becoming aware of it. 

One of the surest ways of checking these basic terms which we use 
is to produce countless different types of illustrations, with the informant 
supplying the terms to describe them. In our own situation it was only 
gradually that the light dawned upon us with respect to this concept 
“to love”. We tried examples such as the following. Suppose I had a dear 
friend, who became drunk and came with a sharp knife, threatening to kill 
my son. What could I say to him that might persuade him of my affection 
for him (i.e. the drunken man) to dissuade him from his evil intent? The 
informant told us that if we used the term ayey for “love”, the man would 
immediately kill the boy because instead of saying, “We love you”, we 
would have said, “We agree with you”. To express our affection for him, 


we should have said, “Our insides are sweet with you”. 
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We used another illustration about a man in prison for murder. We 
send the man food and a warm blanket. What term will express his 
feeling about us? The informant again said, ‘He will say “Your insides 
are sweet with me’. He could not say that you love (ayey) him, for then 
you would be one with him in his evil deed”. 

It is only through using such illustrations that we can hope to get at 
the real meaning of our terms. Merely to ask for the meaning of certain 
words is futile because the informant will only perpetuate the errors that 
we missionaries have taught him. 

The cardinal point of this discussion is that in our selection of various 
terms to express the meaning of the gospel, it is often possible for us to 
be unconsciously using terms which involve fundamental contradictions 
to the total teaching of Scripture. In many instances terms will take on 
added Christian coloring and significance through usage and time. But 
we must remember that other terms will always convey to the native that 
central area of meaning which may be in contradiction with gospel 
teaching. Through illustrations used in preaching, the native will often 
get the drift of what we are trying to say, but in translation of the text 
this is obviously impossible. The only thing to do then, it would seem, 
is to abandon the word and seek out a term which can potentially express 
the meaning. It is probably this use of illustrations in the early teaching 
and preaching of the missionary, which prevents the native from totally 
missing the idea behind the message. I think this in part explains how it 
is possible to find those who have caught the drift of the gospel in spite 
of very inadequate translations of the Christian message. 

The concept “to believe’ is also very interesting and exceedingly 
important. It is not difficult to get a term to express “‘intellectual assent 
to” or ‘acceptance of”. But to get a term that expresses the concept of 
“to trust in’ or “to place confidence in” is another matter. The non- 
Christian thought pattern is in terms of “agreeing to” or of “accepting” 
the demands of God upon him. The idea of “placing confidence in” or 
“trusting in” is an entirely new aspect in describing his relationship 
to God. 

It perhaps should not be surprising to learn that in our area the 
informant produced the same term for “‘to believe’ as he did for ‘‘to love”. 
It was again ayey. In using this term, as we had for months, the native 
meant no more and understood no more than that he “intellectually 
agreed to” what the missionary affirmed about God. The idea of trust 
was totally absent. When the native said that he “believed” (ayey) in 
Jesus, he meant little more than that he agreed to what the missionary 
said about Jesus. He still often looked to his old fetishes and charms for 
protection against the evils of the Devil and the spirit world, but in 
“agreeing to Jesus” he expressed a willingness to ‘take on” Jesus also. 
In his mind it was essentially a neo-legalism. One set of demands of 
God was added to another. The uniqueness of the Christian message had 
been missed. 

Again it is this very “novel’ character of belief in Christ that makes 
it so difficult for the missionary to evoke the proper expression for “to 
believe in” (Greek, zcredw eis) in the New Testament sense of “to be 
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placing one’s confidence or trust in”. The native naturally thinks in 
terms of his own background, which is one with all non-Christians the 
world over. He thinks in terms of coming into agreement with those 
things which God expects of him. He has never before heard of God's 
doing something for him which he could never do for himself. The native 
exhibits unabashedly the natural reaction of man in his futile attempt to 
do something to enjoy the favor of the supernatural. The uniqueness of 
the gospel lies in its glad tidings of God's having done that great “some- 
thing” in Christ on behalf of sinful man, to which all men are commanded 
to reorientate themselves (to repent) and in which all are invited to trust 
with perfect confidence and hope for both time and eternity. Unless the 
term we use to translate the concept “‘to believe in’ has something of the 
quality of “to trust in” as well as “intellectually to assent to as being 
valid", we are failing at a crucial point in presenting the gospel. It would 
be well if all missionaries and especially the translators would reexamine 
the present translations of this basic concept to see if they have missed 
this most fundamental aspect in presenting the uniqueness of the 
Christian gospel. 


Translating the Word of God' 
Pham Xuan Tin 


All Protestant missionaries recognize the great importance of trans- 
lating the Bible into the language of the people to whom they desire to 
preach the gospel. The Bible does not merely enrich their literature and 
help them to speak their own language more correctly, but it is also the 
means God can use to bring them salvation and then build them up in the 
most holy faith. 

I would not dare to pose as a person who knows how to translate the 
Bible perfectly; but after fourteen years’ experience in learning languages 
and relying upon the Lord's grace and power as I have translated the 
Scriptures, I have learned that there are many hard things encountered 
in this work. I thought I would enumerate some of them, trusting that 
they will prove to be of value to those already engaged in seeking to win 
the lost or to those whom the Lord may call into His whitened harvest 
field as translators of the Word. 


A Shortage of Words Is Not Unusual 


One difficulty encountered in translating the Bible into the languages 
of the tribes people of Indo-China is that they lack so many words. Not 
only do these tribes lack words to translate the Scriptures correctly 
according to the original, but they also lack many ordinary words. What 
is a missionary to do in such cases? He will be obliged to borrow words 
either from a nearby tribe, from some tribe closely associated with them, 


1 The article was translated from Vietnamese by Rev. H. H. Hazlett. 
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or from his own mother tongue. Or he may have to paraphrase the original 
text of the Bible. Even then, when he preaches he will have to use visual 
aids to explain the word he has translated. For example, the tribes people 
have no word for “camel”. When I came to Mark 1 : 6, “And John was 
clothed with camel's hair”, I had to use the Vietnamese word for “camel” 
lac-da, adding their word for “horse” aseh, so that they would under- 
stand that a camel was a beast of burden. I felt free to do this because 
the Bahnar people borrow such Vietnamese words. With reference to the 
various precious stones mentioned in Revelation, I could do nothing more 
than translate according to their respective colors. 

When it comes to doctrinal matters, the task is still more difficult, 
for these people have never heard of “holiness”, “righteousness”, “truth”, 
or the ‘new birth’. They have never made any distinction between “soul” 
and “spirit” and do not know what a “conscience” is. During their whole 
lifetime they have never heard such words as “prophet”, “pastor”, 
“evangelist”, ‘apostle’, “elder”, or even more ordinary terms, such as 
“future” and “although”. The missionary can only stand amazed in 
situations such as these. He is like a clever cook wishing to bake bread, 
who finds himself out of flour. He must not be like the person who 
wished to cook but found no rice and hence decided to fold his arms and 
give up. If a missionary decides to give up translating the Word of God 
because of this lack of adequate terms, he has made a grave mistake. 
When all other methods fail, he can always use some word which is the 
nearest in meaning to the word used in the original or group two or three 
synonyms together to make a more forceful rendering of a certain verse. 


Grammatical Difficulties 

A Bible translator not only encounters difficulties in terminology, 
but he also finds that certain grammatical constructions do not exist. In 
Vietnamese we can say, ‘A tiger ate a dog”. But we can also say, “A dog 
was eaten by a tiger”. The tribes people, however, have no passive form 
of the verb and are obliged to use the active form constantly. For example, 
in John 19: 20, “where Jesus was crucified” had to be translated “where 
they crucified Jesus”. 


The Use of Trade Languages 


A missionary must be very careful in his choice of a language to use 
in Bible translation. Since each village and each group of villages may 
have a different language, he will have to choose one which is most 
nearly common to all of them before he begins to translate the Bible. 
For example, in Pleiku we have the Hodrung tribe, at Pleikli the Jorai, 
and other Jorai people live in Cheoreo. In Cu-Ti there are the Puang 
tribes people. The Hodrung have many words which differ greatly from 
those used by the Jorai at Cheoreo, and the Puang language is entirely 
different from that of the Jorai at Pleikli. When a missionary preaches 
to these people, he can use words from all these languages if there are 
people present who understand them. But he could not translate the Bible 
in that manner. So I had to give much attention to this important matter 
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and choose the one language among the four which was common (like a 
trade language) to all of them. After considerable study I decided to use 
the Jorai spoken at Cheoreo for the translation of the Bible. 


Avoiding Hasty Translations 

It is good to have an ardent desire to translate God's Word as soon as 
possible, and yet a missionary should not try to translate it too soon. Let me 
relate my sad experience along this line. When I learned Jorai, I had a 
school teacher for a private tutor, who could tell me the words I wanted 
to know because he spoke French. But when I engaged a Bahnar 
Christian who knew a little Jorai to teach me Bahnar, | found it very 
difficult to learn that language. One day I asked him in Jorai how to say 
“believe” in Bahnar, and he gave me the word kua. I used this word in 
translating the chorus “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ’. Later I asked 
another Bahnar who understood Jorai better, and he informed me that 
kua meant “don't want” or “won't”. I certainly was sorry that I had been 
using that word in the chorus for some time, but it was fortunate that I 
had only used it in a short chorus which had not been printed. After this 
experience I decided to ask at least ten people how to say every new 
word before using it. For this reason, when I hear that a missionary who 
has only studied a language for a year or two has begun Bible translation 
work I am not very happy and I fear he will not be very successful. 


Searching for Words 


Missionaries must also be careful not to decide arbitrarily that equiv- 
alents for certain words do not exist. When they have a hard portion to 
translate, they must search and ask questions constantly until they find 
the right words. I have found that young tribes people will often tell me 
a word does not exist just because they do not know it. Again one person 
may know a word which another one has never heard. In translating the 
Book of Revelation I needed the word for “palm branches” (7:9). 
I asked many Jorai but they all said they did not know this word. When 
I was revising the translation of this book, I found that one of my student 
preachers did not know the word either. I asked all the Bible School students 
and student preachers, more than twenty-five persons altogether, but none 
of them knew the ‘word, even though I showed them a picture of a palm 
tree. When I asked some Jorai school teachers, they mentioned several 
trees and plants, even pineapple and grapevine. I was discouraged, but 
I did not give up. I asked all the secretaries in the government official's 
office, but none of them knew it either. They were tired of answering 
my questions. All the younger men said they had not seen the tree or 
did not know the word, but an older secretary who had been stationed 
in Cheoreo, Pleikli, and other places promised to find the word for me. 
One morning as I was supervising the construction of our new chapel, 
he brought me the word I needed. He said that because of the infrequent 
use of some words many people had forgotten them, especially children 
and young people. The following day I asked all of my students if they 
knew this word and they all said they did and that it was the right 
word to use. 
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Versions Which Should Be Used 


The Bible Societies prefer that translators use the original languages 
of the Bible, Hebrew and Greek, as bases for translations. But, un- 
fortunately, none of us Vietnamese preachers has had the opportunity to 
study these languages. Nevertheless, with the Lord's help, we can compare 
various English, French, and Vietnamese versions and use them. Modern 
English versions of the New Testament are especially helpful. 


I recall that when I wanted to translate Matthew 1:2, “Abraham 
begat Isaac’’, I was greatly troubled. The Vietnamese Bible uses the word 
sanh “gave birth to”, the French Louis Segond Version has engendra, 
and the American Standard Version (1901) has begat. If I followed the 
Vietnamese, the Jorai would think that Abraham was a woman. For- 
tunately, I looked in the Synodale French Version and found fut le 
pére de “was the father of”, which was exactly what I wanted. 

Since tribes people are not very expert at reading, they read very 
slowly. Hence Scripture portions and Bibles have to be printed carefully 
and ample spaces left between the lines. It is also helpful to have para- 
graph headings. I found Weymouth’s New Testament useful in dividing 
the chapters into paragraphs and in preparing these headings.1 I am 
thankful to the Lord for helping me to complete the translation of Genesis, 
“The Way of Salvation” (a tract), “God Hath Spoken” (selected 
Bible verses) and the entire New Testament in Jorai, with the exception 
of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Hebrews. We are grateful to the Lord and 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society for printing 5,000 copies each 
of the Gospels of Mark and John. We have also requested the Scripture 
Gift Mission to print “The Way of Salvation” and “God Hath Spoken”. 

Our Bible School students and student preachers are very diligent 
in selling Scripture portions all over the province of Pleiku. One govern- 
ment employee bought fifty copies to distribute to his relatives, and a 
student bought twenty copies to give away to members of his family. 
Many Jorai students are denying themselves candy so they can buy 
Gospel portions. We are exceedingly grateful to the Lord for His good- 
ness in preserving the manuscript of the Gospel of Mark when I had to 
flee into the jungle during World War II, where I carried it with me 
constantly. The British and Foreign Bible Society is also printing the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke and the book of the Acts in Jorai, and the 
Gospel of Mark in Bahnar. We use a mimeograph machine to print the 
various Epistles and the Book of the Revelation and various tracts 
explaining the Bible. 

We would ask Christians everywhere to pray that the Seed may fall 
into good ground and bring forth much fruit for His glory. 


‘The American Bible Society has prepared in mimeograph form suggested section 
headings for the entire Bible. - Ed. 
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The Value of Using Several 


Translation Helpers 
John Beekman 


“Who will eventually be our ideal language helper for actual trans- 
lation work?” During our first year among the Chol Indians of Chiapas, 
Mexico, we often asked ourselves the above question. Several men were 
used as informants to learn and analyze the language of these mono- 
linguals. One or two of these were expected to develop into an ideal 
helper for translation work. 

James and 1, 2, and 3 John have since been translated, but the ideal 
informant has not yet been discovered. We have found that each inform- 
ant has worthwhile contributions to make. Strangely enough, it has 
become apparent also that each informant has, as it were, a specialized 
keenness for certain aspects of translation problems. While this keenness 
does not entirely confine itself to its particular area, the value of each 
informant lies in the area in which he excels. For this reason five or more 
informants have been used to check each verse of translation material. 

Francisco pays keen attention to the details of word structure. As he 
reads the first draft with pencil in hand, he crosses out pronouns where 
they do not belong and inserts suffixes indicating an indirect object or 
an unpossessed noun or a negation, which have been overlooked. In 
translating 1 John 4:18 where the word “fear” is attributive to “love” 
and “torment’’ respectively, the noun “fear’’ was in the first draft made 
attributive to “love and “torment” respectively. In Chol syntax both 
nouns and verbs may be made attributive to nouns by suffixation. In this 
case, however, since both a noun “fear” and a verb “to fear’’ exist in the 
language, it was not correct to attributivize the noun to another noun. 
All the other men had passed over this fine grammatical detail; but when 
it was corrected by Francisco, all were in agreement that the previous 
form was not correct. 

Another fellow whose name is also Francisco is most helpful in finding 
an equivalent for technical terms. For example, in translating the noun 
“judge”, it was found that the Spanish word for judge, which is known 
and used by the Chols, conveys only the idea of one who records marriage 
and birth statistics. The person who actually judges any violations of the 
law is the town president. Francisco was able to see the problem involved 
and gave a word indicating not only the person who judges, but also a 
word for the process and another for the place of judgment. 

Pedro is especially adept in explaining the meaning of a verse without 
wandering or rambling from the text. In translating the phrase of James 
1:4 “that ye may be entire’, Pedro pointed out that our first rendering 
meant that there should be no persons missing at the services. This was 
then changed. “That your hearts may be entire’’ conveys the meaning 
intended by the text. 

Again, in translating the phrase “the pride of life” (1 John 2: 16) 
it was immediately pointed out that in their way of thinking the pride of 
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life is personal evangelism and preaching. “The pride of the world” 
became the final choice in translating this phrase. Additional examples 
could be multiplied. While other informants must ponder and study 
before explaining the meaning of a verse, Pedro, even though lacking 
special background studies of the Scriptures, is able to give quick, and 
often times surprisingly spiritual, explanations of a passage. 

Nicolas is the only informant whose attention goes beyond the 
sentence. He is concerned with the train of thought and has therefore 
suggested many valuable syntactical changes as well as shifts in sentence 
order. The question in James 2: 14 as first translated was obscure and 
awkward, ‘Faith that is not seen in works, can it save this man?” Nicolas 
suggested a revised form, which was preferred by all the other informants, 
“Can this man obtain salvation with faith which is not seen in his works?” 

Pascual is an earnest fellow and anxious to be of help. However, a 
text to him is a pretext to wander and ramble. He cannot confine himself 
to a simple, direct explanation. In learning the Chol language we could 
not use him at all. He talked too much. Now, however, we find his 
ramblings helpful as a source of idiomatic expressions. After a translation 
has been checked by the others, Pascual is finally called in to polish it up. 
A verse is read to him and then our ears are alerted to sift out of his discourse 
some idiomatic expression to substitute for an awkward, prosaic statement. 
When his discourse goes too far afield, another verse is read to give him 
a fresh start. 

In translating 1 John 5:10 the phrase, “he that believeth not God 
hath made him a liar’, was not satisfactorily translated until Pascual 
began explaining it. The other fellows were of not too much help. They 
merely pointed out that to make God a liar was an impossibility. Pascual 
in his discourse used an idiom which meant to “represent as’ or “consider 
God to be a liar”. The problem was solved by one to whom at first we 
gave no consideration as a translation helper. 

In mastering the text before beginning a translation it is helpful to 
refer to several versions. Likewise, in the actual translation work, we 
have found it preferable to refer to several informants. 


Questions Arising in Connection with the 


1950 Edition of the Marathi New Testament 
H. G. Howard 


Students of the Marathi New Testament have the great advantage 
of having access to three different translations in this language of 
Western India. In order of time they are that of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Pandita Ramabai's translation, and Rao Bahadur Athavle’s 
translation. The Bible Society's version has been revised from time to 
time, a specially important revision being made in 1907. The 1950 edition 
is a partial revision. 
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It is helpful to compare the three different translations and see the 
renderings given to various words. For example, the Bible Society has 
only one translation of the word “‘saints’’, namely “holy persons”. Pandita 
Ramabai follows the Greek and uses only the adjective “holy”, but it is 
more idiomatic in Marathi to have a noun with the adjective and it sounds 
much more natural to say “Paul...... to all the holy persons who are 
at Philippi” than to say “Paul...... to all the holy who are at Philippi”. 
Rao Bahadur Athavle believes in variety, and he has eighteen different 
renderings of the word “‘saints”; such as “holy people”, “worshippers of 
Christ’, “Christian church”, “followers of Jesus Christ’, “Christian 
persons”, etc. 

We have the inclusive and exclusive “we” in Marathi, and all three 
translations have the correct form in Mk. 9:5, as set forth in the April 
number of The Bible Translator, 1950. An interesting case of the use of 
“we" is to be found in Mk. 4: 38 and the parallel passages. Should the 
exclusive ‘we" be used here, or the inclusive? I called the attention of 
the committee to this in 1929; and I supported my argument by a citation 
from an article by Dr. J. Campbell Morgan, in which he asked the 
question, “Why did the Lord Jesus reprove the disciples so strongly?” 
and he gave the answer, “Because they included Him in the number 
of those who were about to perish because of the storm’. The chairman 
of the committee wrote to Rev. D. S. Sawarkar of Poona, who can speak 
with authority about Marathi usage. and asked him whether it ought 
not to be the exclusive “we” in this passage. He replied, “What a selfish 
thought!" 1 We therefore used the inclusive ‘we’ in the 1929 edition of 
the Marathi N. T. as Mr. Sawarkar had used it in the 1927 edition of 
the Marathi Bible, and it has been used in every edition since then till 
the 1950 edition. The present committee, in spite of all my protest and 
my arguments to the contrary, decided to use the exclusive “we” instead 
of the inclusive “we”. Rao Bahadur Athavle has the exclusive “we” in 
Matthew and the inclusive “we” in Mark and Luke. Pandita Ramabai 
has the exclusive “we"’ in all three passages. 

It would be interesting to know what renderings are given in various 
languages for the sentence in Mark 9: 24, “Help Thou mine unbelief”. 
In reply to an inquiry of mine concerning the exact meaning of this 
sentence in Greek and how it should be translated, a professor of New 
Testament Greek in an American university asked, “What objection is 
there to the present rendering?” I have no objection to that rendering, 
but what I wanted to know was just what it meant and how that meaning 
should be given in Marathi. A word for word translation would make it 
read, “give assistance to my unbelief’, i.e. “strengthen my unbelief”, 
which of course is the opposite of what the poor father wanted. We say 
to a physician, “Can you give me something to help my cold?” We do 
not mean to strengthen and give aid to the cold, but to do away with the 


1 A friend calls my attention to the fact that this is not a question of Marathi scholarship, 
but a question of the exegesis of the original Greek. This is correct. With reference to 
the “selfish thought” he writes, “I feel pretty sure that in their panic the disciples were 
utterly selfish. What happened to the Lord was not in their thoughts. It was we (the 
disciples)’ they were thinking of. I agree with the exclusive we in Mk. 4: 38”. 
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cold. The Standard Dictionary gives as the fourth meaning of help “‘to 
change for the better; to give relief to; remove wholly or in part; remedy; 
ease; comfort; as, the treatment helped his cough”. As an example of 
this usage, our verse is quoted, “Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief”, 
Mark 9 : 24. In our 1929 edition we accepted this meaning and translated 
the sentence thus, “Cast out my unbelief”. Here is a list of various 
renderings given to this sentence: Bible Society's editions, 1893, 1898: 
“Lord, I believe; help me concerning my unbelief’; 1908, 1920, 1924: 
“I believe; help concerning my unbelief’’; 1927: “I believe; help on account 
of my unbelief”; 1929: “I believe; cast out my unbelief’; 1931: “I believe; 
help me to cast out my unbelief’; 1939, 1947: “I believe; help me to 
throw out my unbelief"; 1950: “I believe; cast out my unbelief”; Pandita 
Ramabai, 1924, 1939: “I believe; do Thou Thyself help concerning my 
unbelief”; Rao Bahadur Athavle, 1944 (third edition): “I have faith; if 
it is not as it should be, do you yourself provide the remedy”. Finally 
I may mention Swete’s note in his Commentary on Mark: “Help my 
unbelief”, “help my faith when it is ready to fall", nearly equal to “help 
me the unbelieving”. 


Mossi Proverbs and Their Use in Translating 
and Illustrating Gospel Messages 
John F. Hall 


It is our observation that a tremendous amount of wisdom is preserved 
orally in the proverbs of the Mossi people in the Upper Volta region of 
French West Africa. They reveal keen knowledge of human nature and 
its reactions under varying situations. They give us an insight into the 
thinking of the people and help us better to orientate ourselves in order 
to be more effective in our approach with the gospel. 

The appropriate use of proverbs may arouse reactions of hatred or 
laughter, shame or honor. We have found various oft-quoted proverbs 
far more effective in getting a point across than a long-worded lecture, 
e.g. on the question of inherent sin: better than a long theological argu- 
ment is the proverb nwamba zounri, biga zounri, “A monkey has a tail 
and so does its offspring!” 

The proper use of proverbs also seems to raise one in the esteem of 
the Mossi people. This heritage of the people’s accumulated wisdom is 
especially valuable in making the older people more interested in the 
gospel message. 

Sometimes the depth of proverbs is not fathomed by our Western 
minds because we lack the knowledge of tribal legends and history. It is 
therefore imperative to wait patiently the time when some sage is willing, 
as a result of long friendship, to divulge the well-guarded knowledge. 
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Proverbs as Sources of Words Helpful in Translating 


Our missionaries experienced considerable difficulty in finding 
adequate equivalents for “justify, justification, be just”, etc. The proverb 
pafiga sen tou sore, bouem bouta mogen, ‘When force comes down the 
path, justice goes off into the woods”, gave us the key to other idioms 
used in the administration of justice. 

The use of words in Mossi proverbs reveals meanings beyond those 
understood in everyday conversation. Frequently the connotation of a 
form can only be understood as one learns about the legend which gives 
rise to its use. We may say simply ‘sour grapes” to each other, but a 
stranger to our culture would have to know the fable of the fox and the 
grapes (or construct some metaphorical context) in order to grasp the 
meaning. The phrase “dog in a manger” would similarly require the fable 
of the cow and the dog, or some type of explanation. 

Just as in our fables and legends, animals, birds, and inanimate objects 
are personalized, so are they in Mossi proverbs, e.g. unimportant people 
may be spoken of as stones and important persons as beans. A woman's 
mouth may be called a “quiver’’, and it refers to her collection of sharp 
words. 


The Syntax of Proverbs Often More Complicated than Usual 
Expressions 


Sometimes the subject of a proverb is formally lacking, and the 
meaning is only understood from the context. There are also a number 
of other types of syntactic reductions (the omission of words expected 
in regular syntactic form) and patterns of parallelism and chiasmus. 
In translating the proverbs of the Bible one should bear such syntactic 
patterns in mind if one is to be fully effective and idiomatic. One char- 
acteristic continually opposed by some missionaries in translation is 
complete elision, but it occurs continually in the proverbial forms. In 
proverbs certain verb tenses have been discovered which had not been 
noted previously in regular narrative portions. However, in proverbs the 
people use some forms which are vulgarisms and cannot be employed in 
Bible translating. 

With no written language, no books or mechanical means of preserving 
their tradition, it is remarkable how the acute observations and experiences 
of many generations are succinctly described in these proverbs, which 
give an insight into the thought-life of the energetic and the lazy, the 
royal and the common, the rich and the poor, the proud and the humble 
in war and peace, love and hatred, life and death. 


Insight into the People’s Point of View 


Many, many times the missionary’s message is discounted because he 
is unknowingly obnoxious to the people. Pointing with the finger instead 
of with the lips, speaking to commoners before greeting the chief, failing 
to belch noticeably after the meal—all these actions contribute to hinder 
the reception of the gospel message. Knowledge of a people’s proverbs 
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helps one to understand better their viewpoints and social standards. 
Thus one may avoid those phrases and mannerisms which hamper one’s 
message. Adjusting oneself in so far as possible to everything indigenous 
is not contrary to Bible standards. Too often the missionary tries to 
compel the people to adopt his “civilized” ways, but our commission is 
not “Westernize” but “evangelize”, i.e. to preach the Good News. And 
it certainly is not ‘““good news” to any people if they are required to change 
their style of dress and manner of eating in order to be Christians! 


Some Problems of Translation in Kikuyu 
A. R. Barlow 


Kikuyu (Gikiiya) is the language of the Kikuyu (Agikiiyai) people of 
Kenya Colony, British East Africa. It is a member of the great Bantu 
division of African languages and is spoken by some 1,026,000 of Kenya’s 
population. Missionary work among the Kikuyu is just over 50 years old 
and a considerable proportion of the tribe is now Christian. The complete 
New Testament in Kikuyu was first published in 1926. The Old Testa- 
ment is now on its way out to Kenya. Both books have been published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in conjunction with the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. The following problems arise in the course of 
revising the New Testament, which task has recently been taken in hand. 


The Unity of the Trinity and of Believers 


John 10:30 I and my Father are one. 
» 17:11 ... that they may be one even as we. 
» 17:21... that they may all be one; 
» 17:22... that they may be one, even as we are one; 
» 17:23... that they may be perfected into one. 

“One” in Kikuyu is expressed by the stem -mwe combined with a 
prefix appropriate to the noun it qualifies (when used as an adjective) or 
represents (when used as a pronoun). As in all Bantu languages, nouns 
fall into groups or classes, each of which, generally speaking, has its 
distinctive prefix. Thus with the word for “shoe” (kirati) -mwe becomes 
kimwe (kiratii kimwe ‘one shoe”); with the word for “man”, “person”, 
“being” (mindi) it becomes imwe (miindii imwe “one person”); with 
ihinda ‘‘a time” it becomes rimwe; and so on. Singular and plural are 
likewise distinguished by change of prefix, and a singular noun neces- 
sitates the use of a singular prefix with its associated adjective or pronoun, 
whereas a plural noun requires its adjective or pronoun to take a plural 
prefix. 

In common with other adjective-pronouns -mwe assumes plural as 
well as singular forms. When used with a plural noun it conveys one of 
three meanings: (a) “‘one lot (set, kind, family, fraternity, group, etc.)”, 
(b) “the same”, or (c) ‘some’. The form appropriate to persons, men, 
beings (anda) is amwe. 
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So in translating “one” in any of the above passages in St. John’s 
Gospel we have to choose between imwe (singular) and amwe (plural). 

The choice involves questions as to the nature of the Trinity and the 
character of the unity which being “in Christ” imparts to His followers, 
both in relation to Himself and to one another. This is a case in which 
the translator cannot avoid theological issues. 

In John 10: 30 by using amwe we are stating “I and my Father are 
one (person, entity)’’ or “the same”. Grammatically the use of aimwe 
(singular) is wrong; “I and my Father” should strictly be followed by 
the plural amwe. But the use of amwe (“one lot’) would denote a mere 
family or sectional relationship. 

In John 17:22 (and 11) also, grammar demands amwe (in both 
occurrences of “one’’). But this would again limit the desired degree of 
unity to that of membership in a family or other (more or less) close 
association: “that they may be united (associated, belong to the same 
fraternity), even as we are united (etc.)". If a deeper, more mystical 
union is to be indicated we are thrown back on dmwe: “that they may 
be one person (one entity), even as we are one person (one entity)”. 
Or are we to differentiate between the disciples and the Divine Persons 
and use amwe for the former and dmwe for the latter? 

In all these passages the existing Kikuyu New Testament has amwe, 
whether the reference is to the disciples or to Christ and the Father. As 
far as I am aware this has never been criticised by our African Christians, 
although in 17:11, 21, and 22 its use in “that they (all) may be one” 
might even convey the sense “that they (all) may be reduced to one”, 
i.e. to a single individual! But the Kikuyu are still very uncritical of the 
printed word (and especially tolerant where the printed Word is con- 
cerned). What our attempt at translating these passages really conveys 
to the African we do not know; there are various possibilities. The area 
of equivalence of a word in one language often does not coincide with 
that of the corresponding word in another. To a European mind neither 
iimwe nor amwe seems satisfactory. 

A similar difficulty has evidently been felt in Swahili. In previous 
editions of the New Testament the expression kitu kimoja (‘one thing’’) 
was used (the stem -moja corresponding to -mwe in Kikuyu): “that they 
(all) may be one thing (or, the same thing)”. In Kikuyu this would be 
kinda kimwe. The connotation is too physical, however, the meaning of 
kinda being restricted almost wholly to material things. In the Revised 
Swahili New Testament, recently published, umoja has been substituted 
for kitu kimoja. Umoja is a noun and means “‘one-ness”. John 17 : 22 is 
thus rendered ‘that they may have one-ness, as we are a one-ness (a 
unity)". This seems admirable. But in Kikuyu we have no such noun. 
The nearest we could get to it would be by the use of indi imwe. Unda 
is a word of wide but vague meaning, ranging from “a matter, an affair, 
a subject (of utterance or of thought), cause, purpose,”, etc., to “an 
action or a deed”. In contradistinction to kindaé (‘concrete thing’) it 
signifies “an abstraction”, abstract thing”. In suitable contexts indi 
aimwe, literally “one thing”, is used to express, among other ideas, those 
of sameness, unanimity, and unity. But its extreme width of connotation 
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renders it a somewhat indeterminate and variable expression for use in 
an unfamiliar situation. 

The rendering of “one” in the foregoing passages therefore remains 
an open question. 


Paul’s Use of the Formal First Person Plural for the Singular. 


In addressing the church at Corinth, Paul associates himself in the 
first Epistle with Sosthenes and in the 2nd with Timothy. In commencing 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon he also links himself with Timothy, 
and in the two Epistles to the Thessalonians he joins the names of 
Silvanus and Timothy with his own. In the introduction to Galatians he 
writes as, “Paul ..., and all the brethren that are with me”. 

In all these cases the first question that arises affecting the translator 
is whether the whole Epistle is intended to be taken as written by Paul 
on behalf of himself and another or others. Referring to 1 Corinthians, 
the Century Bible commentary says: “He (Sosthenes) joins in the 
salutation, but not in the composition of the letter, though he is doubtless 
in harmony with its sentiments, and more expressly so than if he were 
mentioned at the close of the letter”. In regard to 2 Corinthians the same 
commentary notes: “Salutation, in which Timothy, one of his colleagues 
in the founding of the church, joins”. Msgr. Knox in his New Testament 
in English has a footnote to 1 Cor. 1:1 in which he remarks: “he 
asseciates Sosthenes with himself in this greeting” (my italics). 

These are the only references to the point which I have come across. 
It appears to be taken for granted that Paul is sole author of the above 
Epistles and that he writes them as from himself alone. 

But in 2 Corinthians Paul repeatedly writes in the plural: “we, us, 
our”. The context alone is our guide as to whether he is speaking for 
others besides himself (e.g. the apostles as a whole, the body of Christians, 
himself and his companions). Where the presumption is that Pav] is 
speaking of or for himself alone it must be concluded that he is employing 
the formal or “editorial” plural. He frequently passes from “I” to “we”, 
and vice versa, in the same verse or passage, e.g. in 1 : 13, 15-17, 23, 24; 
7:2-9, 12-16. 

Of the modern translations to which I have access Moffatt alone takes 
the step of changing “we, us, our” to “I, me, my” where the formal plural 
is assumed. In regard to this, Dr. R. H. Strachan in the Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary (2 Corinthians) writes: 


“Dr. Moffatt's justifiable rendering of ‘we’, ‘us’, and ‘our’ in the 
traditional English version of Paul's letters by ‘I’, ‘me’, and ‘my’ 
where the Greek is plural, may seem to suggest a considerable strain 
of egotism. In Hellenistic Greek, ‘we’ is often used where ‘I’ is 
intended, and, similarly, ‘our’, meaning ‘mine’.” 


Also on Chapter 10: 1: 


“Here Paul uses the Greek first personal pronoun singular. In the 
great majority of cases where he uses the plural, and the English 
versions translate ‘we’, Paul is also referring to himself alone, but is 
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not calling attention to his own state of mind or his own authority, 

as here”. 

Again, in the Century Bible, Dr. Massie in a note on 2 Corinthians, 
4: 7-15, says: “The first person plural is here, as frequently, used by Paul 
chiefly, sometimes only, in reference to himself. See 1 : 8-11" 

On the other hand, commenting on 4:1 in the Cambridge Bible 
(1879), Professor Lias remarks: “It is to be noted that in both these 
Epistles the Apostle now uses the singular and now the plural. He uses 
the first when his vindication is distinctly personal to himself, the second 
when he speaks of Christian ministers in general”. 

In our existing Kikuyu New Testament (as also in the new Revised 


Swahili New Testament) the Greek and the English AV and RV have © 


been followed scrupulously, the plural being adhered to wherever it 
occurs. Granting that Moffatt and others are right, this must be most 
misleading to the African reader, for in Kikuyu and Swahili (and I think 
in Bantu languages generally) there is no such thing as a formal use of 
the first person plural in place of the singular. Where the words for 


“we, “our”, etc., are used they are doubtless understood literally. Where , 


the words for ” I", “my”, etc., appear it will be concluded that Paul is 
referring to himself alone, but where the plural occurs the only meaning 
to a Kikuyu will be that the writer is speaking not of himself alone but 
as associated with orders. In order to convey the correct sense, a plural 
should be used only where a plural meaning is intended, and the same 
with the singular. 

But courage as well as conviction is needed if the necessary changes 
are to be made in the Kikuyu translation. Not only are the passages 
affected very numerous, but our English-reading Africans will no doubt 
compare the Kikuyu with the English AV (likewise Swahili readers with 
the Swahili version) and be liable to call the new renderings in question. 
Further, the substitution of the singular for the plural where the change 
appears to be called for may have a limiting effect on the exegesis of 
certain texts, for example: 2 Cor. 1 : 21; 4:5, 6, 16-18; 5: 1-9. (Compare 
these with Moffatt’s version). It may produce a tendency on the part of 
both reader and expositor to assume such spiritual experiences to have 
been the special privilege of Paul rather than shared by all true believers. 
But is the translator concerned with the possible effects of his translation, 
if faithful? 

Two main questions have therefore to be faced. Should we be justified 
in making the change (in 2 Corinthians and in similar passages in other 
Epistles)? And is Moffatt altogether reliable as a guide to be closely 
followed? 

The reason for the second of these questions is that here and there 
Moffatt might seem to be inconsistent. For instance, in Colossians 1 : 3, 
7, 8, 9, where the English versions have “we”, “our”, “us” (apparently 
the formal plural), Moffatt retains the plural; also in 1 Thessalonians 
1: 2-9; 2: 1-16; 3:4; 4:1, 2, 6, 10, 13; 5:12, 14; 2 Thess. 1 : 3, 4, 11; 
2:13; 3: 1-14. 

A peculiar result of the use of the formal plural is seen in the corre- 
sponding pluralization of parts of the writer's personality. In 2 Cor. 3 : 2, 
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for instance, he attributes to himself the possession of more than one 
“heart”, and in 4:5 and 3:6 he becomes a multiple being: 4:5, “our- 
selves as your servants” (Moffatt: “I am simply a servant of yours”). 
Similarly in the Kikuyu version of 2 Cor. 7:5 “our flesh had no relief” 
has had to be rendered “our bodies had no relief’ (also in 4:10). To 
say “our body” is unacceptable to Kikuyu thought. 


“In Christ”, “in the Lord” 


This phrase was translated in the Kikuyu New Testament by its literal 
equivalent thiini wa Kristo and thiint wa Mwathani. Thiini means “ (the) 
interior’, thiini wa, “inside of", “in”. It is anyone’s guess what thiini wa 
Kristo really conveys to the uninstructed African. At the time it was 
felt that to attempt a paraphrastic rendering would be tampering with a 
hallowed expression, and that no paraphrase would be capable of covering 
all its aspects and inner depths. 

But to a people, the majority of whom are still making their first 
acquaintance with Christian doctrine and experience, it does seem 
desirable to try to make the Word as lucid as possible. Even in English 
the production of so many versions in modern speech points to a need 
for making the Scriptures more easily understoood by people of our own 
race and generation, notwithstanding their centuries of Christian back- 
ground. 

One finds, however, that in the case of this particular phrase there 
appears to be a reluctance to adopt explanatory renderings; or maybe it 
is assumed that “in Christ” is sufficiently self-explanatory. Neither the 
Revised Standard Version nor Moffatt, for example, have thought fit to 
depart from the traditional translation. 

Dr. Weymouth, on the other hand, in a number of the less important 
occurrences, does resort to paraphrase, e.g. in Rom. 9:1; 16:2, 11, 12, 
22; 1 Cor. 4: 10, 15, 17; 7:39; 2 Cor. 1:21; 2:17; 12:19; Eph. 4: 17; 
6:21; Col. 4:7. And the translators of the Twentieth Century New 
Testament (1904) have succeeded in consistently rendering ‘in Christ” 
and “in the Lord” (when these are not simply the equivalents of 
“Christian”) by a phrase frequently employed by commentators, namely, 
“in union with Christ (or, with the Lord)”. Illustrative references are: 
Rom. 9:1; 12:5; 1 Cor. 4: 10; 9:2; 15:22, 58; 2 Cor. 1:21; 2: 14, 17: 
5:17; 12:2; Eph. 2:21; 4:17; 6:10; Phil. 4:1, 2; 1 Thess. 4 : 16. 

The latter is an attractive solution and there are ways in which the 
same idea could be expressed without much difficulty in Kikuyu, provided 
they met the approval of African assessors. One method would be by the 
use of a verbal form meaning “being joined with (or, to) Christ”. It 
would at least have the merit of avoiding such literalisms as “I say the 
truth inside Christ’ (Rom. 9:1), “Ye are wise inside Christ” (1 Cor. 
4:10), “an holy temple inside the Lord” (Eph. 2:21). But one would 
like to be assured that such a rendering is adequate and entails no loss in 
the essential meaning of the original. 

The expression “baptized into Christ’ (Gal. 3: 27) is also translated 
in the Twentieth Century N. T. “baptized into union with Christ”. 
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Translating Nouns into the 
Cuicateco Language 


Marjorie Davis 


The Cuicateco language is spoken by approximately 10,000 Cuicateco 
Indians, located in the northeastern part of the State of Oaxaca, Mexico. 
in mountainous territory surrounded by rivers which almost completely 
isolate them from the outside world during the rainy season. The Cuica- 
teco language is a tonal language of three phonemic registers and is a 
member of the Mixteco language family. According to the grammatical 
structure the language has three formal classes of words: verbs, nouns, 
and particles. In the syntax the particles are divided into several classes 
depending on their function, namely, adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, 
particles, relative pronouns, and prepositions. 

This article deals primarily with problems involving noun-like words, 
showing when a noun is translated as a noun and when a noun must be 
translated as a verb. In translating Spanish (or Greek) nouns with a 
Cuicateco noun equivalent, one of two types may be used: simple nouns 
or derived nouns. All derived nouns must have an abstract derivative 
noun-word preceding them, which can probably be best translated into 
English with the word “thing”. 1 This word “thing” never stands alone 
as other nouns, but it is followed by either a particle, or a verb, or a 
modifying phrase containing a verb. When it is followed by an adjective 
particle, such abstract nouns are formed as “thing good" (goodness), 
“thing quiet” (peace), “thing right’’ (righteousness), “thing full” (joy), 
and “thing high” (height). When the word “thing” is followed by a 
modifying phrase containing a verb, it functions as a regular noun. 
Compare the phrase “thing that is made” with “house that is made”, or 
“thing that is painted" with “house that is painted’. However, when the 
derivative word is followed by a verb, several problems are involved. The 
purpose of the paper is to discuss these problems concerning the nouns 
derived from verbs and the possible solution of these problems in 
translating. Although only the Gospel of John is published in the Cuica- 
teco language, illustrations will be cited from any portion of the New 
Testament since an entire initial draft has been made. 


Problem Presented 


There are no participial forms nor are there infinitive forms of verbs 
in Cuicateco. For the most part participial forms and infinitive forms 
when they occur in noun positions in Spanish are translated as verbs. All 
verbs have a tense indicator whether they are verbs as such, or whether 
they appear in combination with the noun derivative. Likewise they must 
have a personal pronominal subject indicator which is expressed by an 
enclitic. Thus, in Cuicateco the verb stem must have a prefix and an 
enclitic. The tenses and aspects expressed in Cuicateco are (1) a present 


' It is interesting to note that there is no noun word to express “thing” in Cuicateco but 
that the Spanish loan word equivalent cosa is used. 
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progressive tense, (2) a potential aspect which, when preceded by the 
auxiliary verb “go”, has the future meaning of going to do something, 
(3) a past tense, and (4) a prior past tense. The tense and aspect 
indicators are of the fourth order of prefixes from the verb root. The 
first order is the verb derivative or the non-reflexivizer, the second order 
is for the manner of doing, the third order is the repetitive prefix, and the 
fourth order the tense and aspect indicators. As many orders as occur in 
the verb proper also occur when that verb is used in the derived noun 
form. However, there are only two tense indicators used in the derived 
noun forms. These are the present progressive and the past tenses. 

There is another phase in the derived form which should not be over- 
looked, and that is the enclitic. Each verb must have an enclitic. The 
impersonal pronominal enclitic is used in the derived form, and no other 
enclitic may be used. The impersonal idea goes with the derived form. 
In order to associate the derived form with a personal subject, a separate 
phrase follows the derived form, meaning “of him", “of her’, “of man”, 
“of God”, etc. When such a phrase is used by the Cuicatecos, it follows 
the pattern of the regularly non-inherently possessed nouns and is one 
of their ways of associating things with people. When the phrase does 
not follow the derived form, then it has no connection with a definite 
person. 

Many derived nouns occur in the translation and the derivative word 
“thing” appears many times. At times it causes cumbersome noun forms 
with the derivative appearing over and over again. But this is the manner 
used by the Cuicatecos and must appear this way in the translation. 


Translation of Nouns with Derived Noun-Verb Equivalents 


Many derived noun-verb words occur in the translation, and they are 
words that describe qualities and processes. The derived noun-verb words 
occur in the following phrases. First the English corresponding term will 
be given, ther. a context citation from Scripture, followed by the literal 
Cuicateco translation of the word. 

Love, “love of Christ” (Eph. 3: 19). Love is “thing cared for’’. 

Life, “eternal life’ (1 John 5:11). Life is “thing awake” or “thing 
alive’. “Eternal life” is ‘thing alive always”. In speaking of the living 
Christ who arose from the dead, the Cuicatecos say that Christ lifted 
himself up from among the dead corpses, implying that he himself 
was a dead corpse, and now he is ‘“awake’’. A “living” Christ is simply 
a Christ that is “awake”. 

Death, “he should taste death” (Heb. 2:9). Death is “thing dead”. 

Wisdom or knowledge, “the wisdom and knowledge of God” (Romans 
11 : 33). So far no differentiation has been found for these two words 
and one word is used for both ideas. Knowledge is “thing known”. 
A wise man and a learned man are the same thing in Cuicateco. It is 
“a man that knows”. 

Offence, “by one man’s offence death reigned” (Romans 5 : 17). Offence 
is “thing not reached”. It also implies that the goal was not reached, 
the task was not finished, or if finished, it was not satisfactorily done. 
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According to the Cuicateco way of thinking if one does not do what 
is expected of him, he offends and is an offence. 

Obedience, “by the obedience of one” (Romans 5:19). Obedience is 
“thing hearing”, for to hear is to obey. 

Disobedience, “children of disobedience” (Eph. 5:6). Disobedience is 
“thing intentionally not understanding”. It does not come from the 
same verb root as the word “obey”, for obedience is related to hearing. 
It comes from the verb root meaning “understand”. 

— “I show you a mystery” (1 Cor. 15:51). Mystery is “thing 

id”. 


Reward, “great is your reward in heaven” (Mat. 5:12). Reward comes 
from the root verb “pay”. To the root is prefixed a form which has 
the meaning of “acceptable” or “well pleasing”. Reward, then, is 
“thing pleasing-pay”. 

Salvation, “neither is there salvation in any other” (Acts 4 : 12). Salvation 
is “thing saving”. 

Faith, “in words of faith” (1 Tim. 4:6). Faith is “thing believing”. 

Hope, “‘abideth faith, hope, charity” (1 Cor. 13:13). Hope is “thing 
waiting”. 

Thought, ‘the thought of thy heart” (Acts 8:22). Thought is “thing 
thinking”. 

Wedding, ‘had not on a wedding garment” (Mat. 22: 11). Wedding is 
“thing wedding-rite”. Wedding rite comes from a compound verb 
which literally means “bone-house”. After the wedding rites are 
performed the girl goes to the house of her husband and becomes a 
part of that household. 

Gifts, “having gifts differing” (Rom. 12:6). There is no plural in the 
Cuicateco language, but one can specify whether it is one gift, two 
gifts, any number of gifts, or many gifts. Without specifying how 
many, it can be understood as either singular or plural. Pluralization 
is not always specifically indicated. Gifts are “thing given”. 

Drink, “blood is drink indeed” (John 6:55). Drink is “thing drinking”. 

Sign, “a sign which shall be” (Luke 2 : 34). A sign is a “thing showing”. 
It has the meaning of something brought out into the open and being 
specifically shown to someone or to people. 

Blessing, “blessing and glory to our God” (Rev. 7:12). Blessing is 
“thing blessing”. 

Miracles, ‘‘no man can do these miracles” (John 3:2). Miracles (or 
miracle) is “thing marveled”. It has the meaning of standing off and 
marveling at something incomprehensible. 


Nouns Translated with Verbs 


Nouns that are translated with verbs in the Cuicateco language could 
also be translated with the derived noun-verb words; but when they are 
translated as such, the translation becomes awkward and even clumsy. 
These nouns that are translated by verbs indicate actions and processes. 
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The most striking examples occur in the list of sins and spiritual virtues. 

Although the Cuicateco translation is based on the Greek, with the 
use of several versions in Spanish and in English, nouns will be cited in 
English for the sake of convenience. A passage will be given in English, 
followed by a free translation of the same passage from the Cuicateco 
language. The nouns which are translated with verbs will be numbered 
in the English translation with the corresponding number for the verbs 
in the Cuicateco translation: 


2 Tim. 3: 2-4, “For men shall be (1)! lovers of their own selves, 
covetous, (2) boasters, proud, (3) blasphemers, disobedient to 
parents, unthankful, unholy, without natural (4) affection, 
(5) trucebreakers, false (6) accusers, incontinent, fierce, (7) 
despisers of those that are good, (8) traitors, heady, high- 
minded, (9) lovers of pleasure more than (10) lovers of God”. 


The free translation of the passage from Cuicateco is as follows: 


“Men (1) will love their own selves. They shall want very 
much things. They (2) shall speak big of themselves. They 
shall think big of themselves. They (3) will speak sweet about 
God. They will not want to understand their mother and their 
father. They will not say thank you. They will not do good. 
They (4) will not love-good as they should. They (5) will not 
complete what they say. They (6) will not testify right. They 
will not guard the wants of their body. They do-fiercely. They 
(7) do not love those people that do good. They (8) (used to) 
speak equal with you but now no more. They (9) love pleasure 
more than (10) love God”. 


Notice that not only nouns are translated by verbs but also many 

adjectives are translated by verbs. 

1 Peter 1:13 provides other interesting examples: “Wherefore gird 
up the loins of your (1) mind, be sober, and hope to the end 
for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the (2) revelation 
of Jesus Christ’’. 


The free translation of the Cuicateco is: 


“Because of this you (1) think the things that are right. Remain 
in all your senses. You wait until afterwards for the thing- 
good that will come to you when Jesus Christ (2) will come 
and show himself”. 


Romans | : 29-31 illustrates a number of interesting correspondences 
between nouns and verbs: 

“Being filled with all (1) unrighteousness, (2) fornication, (3) 

wickedness, (4) covetousness, (5) maliciousness; full of (6) 

envy, (7) murder, (8) debate, (9) deceit, (10) malignity, 

(11) whisperers, (12) backbiters, (13) haters of God, despite- 

ful, proud, (14) boasters, (15) inventors of evil things, diso- 


1 Numbers refer to corresponding phrases in the following section. 
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bedient to parents, without (16) understanding, (17) covenant- 
breakers, without natural (18) affection, implacable, un- 
merciful’. 


A free translation of the Cuicateco is: 

“They are full (with) they (1) do-not-right. They (2) join 
themselves. They (3) do not good. They (4) want very much 
things. They want they (5) do fierce.. They are full they (6) 
want things. They (7) kill people. They (8) speak wars. They 
(9) deceive. They (10) do-fierce. They (11) speak-hide against 
people. They (12) speak not good against people that are far. 
They (13) do not love God. They are mean. They think big of 
themselves. They (14) talk big of themselves. They (15) bring 
to light things that are not good. They do not want to under- 
stand their mother or their father. They (16) do not want to 
understand anything. They (17) do against the law. They (18) 
do not love-good as they should. They do not want to change 
what they do. They do not feel-in-their-breasts”’. 


By translating nouns of process or qualities by corresponding verbs, 
the translation is infinitely clearer in Cuicateco. Also by translating the 
noun with a verb one eliminates the cumbersome words which would 
consist of the noun derivative word “thing” plus the verb or verb phrase. 

Languages are never completely parallel in their structures and there- 
fore complete formal parallelisms cannot be employed in the translation. 
The few passages cited and translated show the Cuicateco translation 
differs so markedly from the English translation. The use of the verbs 
in full sentences makes the translation fully natural and avoids the 
impression that the Gospel is a foreigner’s book or a book that expresses 
things in a clumsy fashion. It is the aim of the translator to translate 
the Word of God so that it speaks in the language of the people to the 
hearts of the people. 


Check Those Literal Translations 


“To give breath to the image of the beast’ seems so obviously 
right as a translation of Revelation 13:15 that many a translator has 
let it slip past unchallenged. One reviser of a New Testament in Central 
America was not so gullible about foreign idioms and so he checked 
on this one, only to find that it actually meant “to make the image 
stink". Perhaps for the people the phrase was not regarded as being 
so much out of place in speaking about the detested beasts of Revelation 
13, but it certainly did not represent the meaning of the original, which 
could only be translated adequately as “to make the image of the 
beast live”. 
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Linguistic Problems in Ngbandi 
Quentin D. Nelson 


To say that it is imperative for a missionary to master the languages 
of the people among whom he works may seem on the surface both trite 
and superfluous. Yet the tragic facts indicate that many of us continue 
to make such mistakes as asking our house servants to get into the soup 
instead of to bring in the soup, asking people if they don't want to sit 
on a stick forever when we think we're asking them if they don’t wish to 
live in heaven forever, or preaching that our people must give birth to 
two children in order to enter the kingdom of God while we think we are 
telling them that they must be born again. If we are guilty of the first 
mistake we may laugh it off as being humorous, but I wonder how many 
of us in our saner moments would be as willing to laugh off the other two 
mistakes when we discover we have made them repeatedly. Yet it is only 
the use of one wrong tone or the wrong choice of an “insignificant” little 
affix that may have made the difference between what we thought we 
said and what we actually did say. 

It is of equal importance or even greater importance that we learn 
the tribal language and learn it well because it is the key to the native 
mind and culture. As Daniel G. Brinton has put it, “Even with a willing 
narrator, it is impossible to acquire a true understanding of a religion 
without a knowledge of the language in which its myths and precepts 
are couched”.1 An intimate knowledge of the religion of the people 
among whom we work is basic to an understanding and effective pres- 
entation of the gospel to them. We can get this intimate knowledge only 
through their mother tongue. 

To beg off from spending time learning the tribal dialect on the basis 
of the argument that eventually these tribal languages will be replaced 
by the lingua franca or the official government language is based on 
wishful thinking, not on sound facts. A. L. Kroeber? makes this significant 
statement: “While populations can learn and unlearn languages, they 
tend to do so with reluctance and infinite slowness, especially while they 
remain in their inherited territories. Speech tends to be one of the most 
persistent populational characters”. While it is possible that the mother 
tongue of various tribes may eventually be replaced by the lingua franca 
or possibly by the language of the dominant tribe in a given area, history 
of languages indicates, as Kroeber affirms, that this is done with re- 
luctance and infinite slowness. In other words, we should not look for it 
to happen in our generation, nor are we to let this possible trend be a 
stumbling block to our mastering the most efficient tool in carrying out 
our God-given ministry. 


1 Daniel G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive People. New York, London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1897, page 32. 


7A. .. Kroeber, Anthropology. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948, revised, 
page 221. 
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Having made these general observations of the importance of the 
tribal languages, we may consider one of the languages found in the 
Belgian Congo, namely Ngbandi (popularly called Mongbandi or 
Mongwandi by most whites in the region). In our limited treatment of 
this language in this article we will divide the material into two parts: 
first, Ngbandi in the general linguistic picture of the Congo-Ubangi 
region, and second, the complexity of the tonal system of Ngbandi. 


I. Ngbandi in the General Linguistic Picture of the Congo-Ubangi 


By the Congo-Ubangi we mean roughly the region in the northwest 
corner of the Belgian Congo which is bounded by the Congo river on the 
south, the Ubangi river on the west and north, and the Uele and Itimbiri 
rivers on the east. This region is distinctive, linguistically speaking, for 
here we find the meeting of two great language families, the Bantu and 
the Sudanic. (The latter probably consists actually of a number of 
language families.) An imaginary line dividing these two families would 
zig-zag back and forth along the 3 degree N. latitude between the Congo 
river on the south and the Ubangi river on the north. The Sudanic 
languages lie to the north of this imaginary line. 


A. The Ngbandi and the other Sudanic Tribes in the Ubangi 


In the northern half or two thirds of the Ubangi region mentioned 
above there are three main languages, the Ngbaka (also called Gbaya), 
the Banda, and the Ngbandi. In addition to these three main Sudanic 
languages are found a small tribe of Fulu, narrow strips of the Ngbaka 
Mabo extending into the Congo from French Equatorial Africa on the 
west and north, and a few sprinklings of other Sudanic speakers. 

The Ngbaka (Gbaya) tribe is the only one of the three main tribes 
which populates a single geographical area. The Belgian ethnologist G. 
Hulstaert states that on looking at the linguistic map one would say that 
the Ngbaka landed in the middle of the other tribes, much as a bomb 
would land, and scattered the other tribes around them. We find the 
Ngbakas surrounded by “pockets” or areas made up as follows: five 
Banda areas, two Ngbandi areas, one Fulu area, and one Ngombe 
(Bantu) area. 

The Banda language group is composed of six dialects: Mbanza, 
Ngbundu, Mono, Gobu, Togbo, and Langbase. The Mbanza is the largest 
dialect. 

The Ngbandi are divided geographically into three areas. Two small 
ones are found on the south border of the Ngbaka area but the main 
Ngbandi population is found to the east and occupies the entire east end 
of this Sudanic speaking Ubangi region, even extending into the Uele 
region. Taken together, these three areas occupied by the Ngbandi cover 
a geographically larger area than that occupied by either the Ngbaka or 
Banda. The Ngbaka, however, are the most numerous. 

Hulstaert states that Ngbandi is the most important language of the 
Ubangi. He gives no particular reason for this but states that it is the 
best known and learned as a second language by members of other tribes. 
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B. Relationship to the lingua franca 


The lingua franca in this region is Lingala. In the eastern end of the 
area under consideration a dialect of the lingua franca known as Bangala 
is spoken. These are Bantu languages. It appears that the language was 
originally spoken by the Bangala tribe located on the Congo river. They 
were a trading tribe and as a result Bangala (or Lingala) became a trade 
language used for trading purposes on the many tributaries of the upper 
Congo river. The most interesting thing about this lingua franca is that 
it was adopted as a trade language by the Sudanic tribes in northern 
Congo. It would be interesting to know the degree to which they adopted 
it voluntarily and to what degree it was imposed on them by white 
influence or other factors. At any rate, it seems that it must have met 
with some opposition. As a whole, it is only the men who speak the lingua 
franca. Very few women or children speak it fluently. One probable 
factor may be the carry-over of tribal jealousies and the men not wishing 
the women to learn the language since it would facilitate their marrying 
men of other tribes. This argument is probably the one most tenaciously 
held and most frequently set forth but its validity can only be tested by 
a study of the spread of Lingala as a lingua franca among Bantu speaking 
tribes as over against its spread in these Sudanic tribes. I would like to 
propose a second argument for its only partial adoption in the Ngbandi, 
Ngbaka, and Banda tribes and that is the structural dissimilarity of the 
two language families. The Bantu languages consist basically of words 
or word stems of two or more syllables. They make considerable use of 
inflexion by means of suffixes and prefixes. The nouns for example are 
divided into classes according to the single-number prefix and this set of 
prefixes is replaced by another set of pluralizing prefixes. Suffixes and 
prefixes are both basic to verb inflexion. The Bantu words are invariably 
accented on the penultimate (next to the last) syllable. There is tone in 
a two-register system, but for the most part it seems to be of lexical 
importance only, making differences in meaning between a few words, 
but it is not of grammatical importance. The Sudanic languages in the 
Ubangi, on the other hand, consist basically of monosyllabic words. that 
is, most of their “words” in simplest form consist of one syllable. They 
make very little use of affixation. In fact, the Ngbandi language, judging 
from my present analysis, will probably have no elements which need 
be considered as prefixes or suffixes. Accent or stress does not exist. The 
tonal system is extremely well developed, there being three registers of 
tone plus glides. These tones are not only lexical but also morphological 
(of arammatical importance) as will be seen later in this article. 

This hypothesis that the Lingala, the lingua franca, was and is 
hampered in its spread into the Sudanic tribes because it belongs to the 
Bantu lanquage family is further shown by the tendency for it to become 
considerably more simplified the deeper it penetrates into Sudanic territory 
and farther away from its Bantu stock. For example, instead of the 
variety of pluralizing prefixes depending upon the noun class, the Bangala 
dialect of the lingua franca lumps nearly all nouns into one class and 
prefixes the ba- pluralizer. Other examples could be cited from verb 
inflexion. 
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Finally the hypothesis is strengthened by a practical experiment 
resulting when we sent six Sudanic-speaking students to a normal school 
taught in a Bantu language near Coquilhatville, Belgian Congo. It was 
observed that these men had about the same difficulty in learning this 
Bantu language as American missionaries. This was true even though all 
of them had a fairly good command of the lingua franca spoken in our 
area. 


C. Relationship to French 

French is the official language of the Congo and is taught in our 
schools. All missionaries in the educational and medical work under the 
colonial government's program must be able to speak it fluently. 

Insofar as Ngbandi and French are concerned, I shall not attempt to 
give any comparison of the two in terms of structure. Obviously, there is 
a small amount of borrowing of vocabulary taking place from the French 
into the Ngbandi. 

We shall let a word of warning suffice here with regard to any 
attempted appraisal of Ngbandi (or any other “primitive” language) as 


over against French (or any other European language). Just as we are — 


tempted to be egocentric and ethnocentric, we may also be tempted to 
be “lingua-centric”. That is, we feel our mother tongue is superior to other 
languages and especially those of non-literate peoples. While cultures 
may be classified as simple or complex, or any shade between, it is 
impossible to do so with languages according to modern anthropologists. 
Kroeber! states: “No clear correspondence has been traced between type 
or degree of civilization and structural type of language ... it is impossible 
to rate one speech trait or type as inherently or objectively superior to 
another on any basis like that which justifies the placing of a metal culture 
above a stone culture”. 

Let us approach, then, these tribal languages as being equally worthy 
of being learned and mastered as our own, since it is the tool that shall 
bring the message of salvation to another people. 


Il. The Complexity of the Tonal System of Ngbandi 


Tone plays a very important role in Ngbandi as it does in all the 
Sudanic languages. It strikes the European or American as_ being 


) 


extremely difficult to master and this probably accounts largely for the 


temptation to neglect the tribal languages and to be content with the use of 
the lingua franca. To the speakers of an Indo-European language, the 


inflexional affixes of the Bantu seem more “tangible” than do the tones , 


of the Sudanic languages. The obvious reason for this is that, though 
intonation is extremely important in English and other European 
languages, it is basically not of lexical and grammatical importance. Never- 
theless, these tones need not be such mysterious and “intangible” entities. 
Their mastery is only a matter of ear training and patient drill, and in 
this the assistance of recordings or a recorder can be of inestimable value. 

For this brief treatment of tone we shall mark them as follows: low 
(>), high (*), and mid, unmarked. 


' Ibid, page 229. 
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A. Lexical or Phonemic Tone 


1. Many words are distinguished from each other by tone alone. The 
consonants and vowels are identical. The following are a few examples: 


1. wa “where?” 1. ye “to sing” 
2. wa “to construct” 2. yé “to like, agree, desire” 
3. wa “fire” 
1. ya mbi “my wife” 
1. kwa “work” 2. ya mbi “my stomach” 
2. kwa “hair” 


2. Present data indicates that in continuous speech the Ngbandi 
personal pronoun /a/ “he, she, it, they”, which precedes the verb and 
refers back to the subject noun, is assimilated by the vowel final of the 
preceding word, which vowel is lengthened. However, the tone of this 
personal pronoun, which is variable according to verb aspect, is not 
assimilated but occurs on the lengthened preceding vowel, causing a glide 
if the tone of that preceding vowel is not identical. The same process 
occurs with the initial /a/ “they, them". The following examples will help 
to illustrate and clarify the process. The identical vowels written together 
signify a long vowel. 


Spoken in Isolation In Continuous Speech 
26 A gwé “a person went” becomes 266 gwé 
Nzapa a yé ala “God loves them” becomes Nzapaa yéé la 
ili ala “name of them” becomes ilii 1a 


3. There are also tonal glides in Ngbandi in addition to those formed 
by the above process. Just what the relationship of these is to the long or 
short vowels is still a problem. Present data seems to indicate that there 
can be quick glides on short vowels. If further research on the field 
proves this to be so, it will obviously make the system more complex than 
if glides always occurred on long vowels, since we could explain the 
long-vowel glide by saying that it is a cluster of two identical vowels 
each carrying its particular register tone. 


B. Morphological or Grammatical Tone 


Speaking non-scientifically, we might say that tone in the Ngbandi 
added to the subject pronouns and to the verbs helps make up for the 
inflection by prefixes and suffixes in the Bantu languages. We shall here 
attempt to describe how sets of tones on the personal pronouns preceding 
the verb, combined with sets of tones on the verbs, plus in a few instances 
the addition of particles (at least tentatively so classified), determine the 
aspect of the verbs. The following eight aspects of verbs have been 
found: (1) ordinary completive, (2) remote past completive, (3) ordinary 
continuative (may be formed in three different ways), (4) historical con- 
tinuative, (5) anticipatory, (6) subjunctive, (7) infinitive, and (8) 
imperative. 
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We shall first list the pronoun sets, then the verb sets, mention the 


combined to form the eight aspects. 


1. Pronoun tone sets: 


Set 1 
“you” 
“he”, “she” 16 
“we” é 
“you’ il 
“they” 


mbi 


Set 2 


mbi 
m> 
lo 

e 


i 
ala 


Set 3 


mbi 
m3 
16 

é 

i 


ala 


particles used in some of the aspects, and finally show how these are 


Set 4 


Note: Only the regular subject pronouns are listed. There is also a 
pronoun used after a noun subject and a set of quotative pronouns. 
However, their tones act in the same way as the above. 


2. Verb tone sets: 
The verbs are divided into classes according to tone set A. There 


Verb Class Example 
1. Sing. la “lay” 
Plur. la 
2. Sing. ma “hear” 
Plur. ma 
3. Sing. yé “like” 
Plur. yé 
4. Sing. “walk” 
2 Plur. fons 
5. Sing. dili “answer” 
Plur. dili 
6. Sing. sigi out” 
Plur. sigi 
7. Sing. indo “move” 
Plur. indé 
8. Sing. hinga “know” 
Plur. hinga 
3. Particles: 
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are eight such classes according to available data. 


Tone Set A ToneSetB Tone SetC 


low 

high 

mid 

high 
high 
high 
low-low 
mid-high 
mid-low 
mid-high 
mid-high 
mid-high 
high-mid 
mid-high 
high-low 
mid-high 


low 
mid 
mid 
mid 
mid 
mid 
low-low 
mid-mid 
mid-mid 
mid-mid 
mid-mid 
mid-mid 
mid-mid 
mid-mid 
mid-mid 
mid-mid 


mid 
mid 
mid 
mid 
mid 
mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 
low-mid 


The following particles are used in aspect formation: na, ndo, nd6, 


4. Aspect formation: 


and ng>. The function of these particles will be seen below. 


Ordinary completive: Pronoun tone set 1 plus verb tone set A. 
Examples: mbi 1a “I lay down”; é ma “we heard”. 


1 The vowel of this pronoun is nasalized, but publication of this paper was not delayed 
in order to procure the necessary technical symbol. 
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Remote past completive: Pronoun tone set 1 plus verb tone set A 
plus ndo. 


Examples: m3 f5n3 ndo “you walked long ago”. 
é yé ndo “we agreed (or liked) long ago”. 


Ordinary continuative No. 1: Pronoun tone set 2 plus verb tone 
set C plus ngp. 


Examples: lo la ng> “he is lying down”; ala f3n> ng> “they 
are walking”. 


Ordinary continuative No. 2: Pronoun tone set 4 plus na plus verb 
tone set C plus ngp. 
Examples: mbi na gwe ng> “I am going”; i! na sigi ng> “you 
are going out”. 
Ordinary continuative No. 3: Pronoun tone set 3 plus ndo plus verb 
tone set A. 


Examples: m3 ndo 1a “you are lying down”; é ndo ma “we are 
hearing”. 


Historical continuative: Pronoun tone set 3 plus ndé plus verb tone 
set B 


Examples: 16 ndé 1a “he was sleeping (lying)"’; 
Yakobo nd6 ye 16 mai “Jacob was liking him much”. 


Anticipatory: Pronoun tone set 3 plus verb tone set B. 
Examples: 16 ma “he will hear”; i1 fon> “you will walk”. 


Subjunctive: Pronoun tone set 3 plus verb tone set A. 


Examples: é 1a “we would lie down”; mbi hinga “I would 
know”. 


Infinitive: Verb tone set C plus ngp. 
Examples: la ng> “to lie down"; hinga ng> “to know”. 


Imperative: Verb tone stem A in the second person singular. Study 
of the formation of the second person plural is incomplete, as 
is that of the other persons if they exist at all. 

Example: ga “come!” 


It is hoped that the reader has gained some insights into the problems 
resulting from the existence of several relatively distinct tribal languages, 
a lingua franca, and the colonial government's language all in one area. 
It is hoped too that by this fragmentary insight into one of the tribal 
languages, one may realize something of the problems involved in 
analyzing such a language. It cannot be done by the missionary in his 
spare time or be treated as his hobby. This task of language mastery is 
an important and basic one in the overall responsibility of Christian 
missions. 
'The vowel of this pronoun is nasalized. 
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Book Reviews 


The Book and the Parchments. By F. F. Bruce. London: Pickering and 
Inglis, 1950. 


The Books and the Parchments, written by the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Biblical History and Literature in the University of Sheffield, 
comprises a series of occasional papers related in varying degree to the 
transmission of the Bible. As he explains in his preface, the author has 
in mind the general reader for whom he has made available in attractive 
and readily digestible form information of a kind that is in the ordinary 
way accessible only to the specialist. Though he claims no originality for 
what he has presented, there is evidence throughout the volume of wide 
and careful study and this together with many a suggestive thought will 
surely stimulate further reading on a subject that is commanding increas- 
ing interest. 

The title of the book inadequately conveys the variety of the subjects 
treated. It derives from the first chapter which deals with ancient writing 
materials, the second chapter being concerned with writing, in the course 
of which the close connection between the history of alphabetic writing 
and that of the Bible is traced. Significant characteristics of the Biblical 
languages (separate chapters being devoted to Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek) are next presented in such a way as to help the reader to 
appreciate them as vehicles of the Divine revelation. The unity, structure, 
and authority of the Scriptures are individually considered under the 
headings of “The Two Testaments”, “The Form of the Bible”, and “The 
Canon of Scripture”, the significance and relevance of each for Christians 
today being helpfully discussed. Recent discovery and research, for 
example, the finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the investigations of 
Dr. Kahle, are then outlined to indicate the providential way in which the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament has been preserved, and attention is 
given severally to the bearing of this on the Samaritan Pentateuch and 
the Aramaic and Greek Versions. An informative chapter on the Apoc- 
ryphal books and their place in the Greek Old Testament supplies an 
appropriate transition to consideration of the text of the New Testament, 
the substantial integrity of which is acknowledged by present-day 
scholarship. Accounts are subsequently given of the history and im- 
portance of the Syriac and Latin Bibles in the Eastern and Western 
branches of the Christian Church, followed by brief notes on “Other 
Early Versions” such as the Armenian, Georgian, Coptic, and Gothic, 
with a concluding paragraph on “Epochs of Translation’. Landmarks in 
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the history of the English Bible from the poems of Caedmon to present 
undertakings in revision and translation occupy the final chapter. Useful 
appendices provide notes on “Lost Books”, “The New Testament Apoc- 
rypha and Other Early Christian Books”, as well as valuable “Sugges- 
tions for Further Study”. The book is well documented and indexed. 

In a notice such as this it is hardly possible to convey the fresh and 
illuminating way in which the writer has handled his material, which 
together with its importance, unusually wide range, and present-day 
relevance will commend his book to a wide circle of readers and fulfil a 
real need. Although questions of higher criticism, archaeology, and 
theological approach are not considered within the scope of this volume, 
mention might appropriately have been made of some of the problems 
now being debated with regard to oral transmission and the relation of 
the Hebrew text to the Versions. For those interested in Bible translation 
it is well to be reminded (p. 211) of what John Purvey in his prologue 
expected in a translator of the Bible, “A translator hath great need to 
study well the sense both before and after, and then also he hath need to 
live a clean life and be full devout in prayers, and have not his wit 
occupied about worldly things, that the Holy Spirit, Author of all wisdom 
and cunning and truth, dress him for his work and suffer him not to err”. 


Edwin T. Ryder. 


Is it the “Holy Spirit?” 

For several years missionaries in one tribe in East Africa thought 
they were talking about the “Holy Spirit’. Certainly, it was the Holy 
Spirit, they contended, for they were sure they had used words which 
translated the Greek. It was true that there was not a very good word 
for “Holy”, so they had used the native word for “clean”; but for 
“Spirit” they had followed the Greek — or so they thought — and 
had used the word “breath”. The meaning of “breath” is one of the 
meanings of the Greek pneuma, but the resultant phrase “clean breath” 
was a far cry from “Holy Spirit”. In the first place the idiom “clean 
breath” was meaningless, for who had ever seen a “breath” anyway, 
and how could anyone say that something was “‘clean’’ unless it could 
be seen? Furthermore, what had cleanliness to do with being “holy’? 
At least that was precisely what the people in the tribe argued. The 
expression “clean breath’’ may be all right in some places, but in 
others it simply does not make sense. 
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